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ture reputation of the pupil, the frequent escapades of 


Nicholas, who, as it was the Reverend Josiah’s wont to 
aver, was “ only regular in irregularity,” annoyed him not 
a little in the situation which he held as a Senior Fellow 
of the College, and, of course, a censor morum. Nor 
did the evil stop here; he had strong personal grounds 
for objecting to his conduct. Immense as were his in- 
tellectual advantages, personal beauty was not Mr. Pozzle- 
thwayte’s forte. He stood about four feet nothing in his 
stockings, a stature, which Nicholas once affirmed in his 
hearing, and upon Shakspeare’s authority, to have been 
origitially that of the whole human race, to prove which 
assertion he quoted Portia’s declaration to Shylock, that 


« All the souls that are were four feet once!” 


The vileness of the pun might perhaps have induced 
the learned gentleman, who hated any approach to the 
paranomasia worse than all the other rhetorical figures 
put together, to pardon it, as well as the impertinence in 
which it originated, but this was far from being a solitary 
instance of my cousin’s jocoseness at his expense ; a mis- 
fortune in early life had deprived him of one of those 
members which, as Menenius tells us, in his familiar as- 
similation of it to a leading demagogue, “being one of 
the basest, lowest, poorest, yet goes first,’”—he had lost 
his great toe. This calamity, for such it proved, had not 
only given a peculiarity to his gait, but, from the dancing- 
master style of progression which it occasioned, procured 
him, at the hands of his unfriends, the sobriquet of 
“ Pettitoe.” It was a point on which the nominee was 
peculiarly sensitive, and here again did Nicholas, to use 
his own expression, “touch him on the raw.” A sym- 
pathising Freshman, on being informed one day that the 
loss had been occasioned by the carelessness of a grocer’s 
foreman, who had let a hundred weight of Gloucester 
cheese fall upon his customer’s foot, exclaimed in the 
simplicity of his heart, “ Good Heavens! what a shock- 
ing accident!” “Accident?” quoth a Man of Stand- 
ing—* Nay, no accident ; every body knows that a 7'se 
is a Substance.” —“ Pardon me,” interrupted Nicholas, 
“you must have read your Aristotle to very little pur- 
pose, if you are not aware that the great Stagyrite defines 
a substance to be ‘ To oy, —now this, you will observe, 
is the very reverse of ‘'T'oe on’—it is ‘‘l'oe off” The 
syllogism was reported to its subject, by “a good-natured 
friend,” in less than half an hour from its construction. 

But keenly as a jeu-de-mot is felt by many, jokes of 
more mechanical and practical nature are still less wel- 
come. As if for the purpose of counterbalancing the 
niggardliness of nature by the resources of art, Mr. 
Pozzlethwayte had endeavoured, as it were, to atone for 
the deficiency of one extremity by the redundancy of 
the other ; a magnificent peruke was his crowning glory, 
similar in form, and not inferior in bulk, to that which 
erst distinguished the renowned and self-be-praised scho- 
lar, whose adoption has stamped. upon these horse-hair 
tumuli the designation of “ Parrish Wigs.” The am- 
plitude of its projections seemed to set all the laws of 
gravity, in every sense of the word, at defiance, and af- 
fected the mind of the spectator with an unpleasant sen- 
sation, similar to that produced by a first view of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa. The observer was involun- 
tarily impressed with an idea of the impossibility that 
such a superstructure, so totally at variance with every 
rule of architecture, and one the apex of which so much 
exceeded its base, could long preserve any position at all 
approaching to the perpendicular; at the same time its 
hue, and the general appearance exhibited by the woolly 
Acropolis six days out of the seven, made the feeling 
heart shudder at the probable loss of life which must at- 
tend his descent. Once a-weck, however, its snowy 
brilliance rivaled that of Mont Blanc itself, and gave it 
the appearance of an impending avalanche, Every 
Sunday morn, exactly as St. Mary’s clock announced 
the hour of nine, did Giles Gutteridge, the stammering 
tonsor, emerge from his domicile in Holywell, furnished 
with a huge band-box, whose interior seemed bursting 
with the hairy wonder it contained, newly befrizzled and 
poudré a la merveille. Now, it so happened that. its 
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owner’s apartments were situated on the first floor of that 
side of the quadrangle which immediately fronted the 
gateway ; it is evident, therefore, that the bearer must 
traverse one half the square before he could reach them ; 
whereas Dr. Battles, the bursar, occupied rooms on the 
northern side, at a right angle with those of his friend, 
and, as he regularly shaved on Sundays, it was Mr. 
Gutteridge’s professional duty to look in, on his way, and 
operate on the reverend functionary’s chin. On these 
occasions, it was the wont of the unsuspecting barber to 
deposit his freight for the nonce upon the landing-place, 
outside his customer's “ oak,” for the ten minutes during 
which he was employed within. The sun shone clear 
as usual, no thunder growled, no earthquake shook the 
Radcliffe, no awful prodigy announced impending calami- 
ty, when one morning, the hebdomadal abrasion duly 
performed, a cold chill struck to the very marrow of Gut- 
teridge as he resumed his load ; it rose in his grasp light 
as a feather. To remove the lid was the work of an in- 
stant—it was so! his most horrible anticipations were 
realised—abiit ! excessit! evasit! erupit /—the wig was 
gone! 

For one moment the unhappy one stood paralysed— 
the next, two steps, each five times as long as those or- 
dinarily taken by 

“Such men as walk in these degenerate days,” 
brought him down two flight of stairs, and placed him 
in the “ Quad.” 

The Reverend Mr. Pozzlethwayte was at this precise 
instant of time busily engaged in winding up the perora- 
tion of a discourse to be delivered that very morning at 
St. Mary’s; an unusual stagnation of ideas had already 
made him long for the avatar of Gutteridge. It is re- 
corded of a celebrated counsel, learned in the law, that 
he could never plead to any purpose without a piece of 
string to twine round his finger while he was addressing 
the court—Mr. Pozzlethwayte could never compose with- 
out his wig. While yet in the very act of consulting his 
watch, and wondering at the tardiness of his decorator, 
“strange sounds of grief, lamentations heard i’ the air,” 
struck on his sensorium; he rose and applied himself to 
the window, when, in the very centre of the grass plot, 
irreverently trampling on that sacred sod, fenced in by 
privilege from every tread less hallowed than that of a 
senior fellow, stood, or rather stamped, the infuriate Gut- 
teridge, writhing in all the contortions of demoniacal 
possession. His uplifted hands and eyes seemed as they 
were invoking the vengeance of all the gods on some- 
body or something, but on whom or what remained a 
mystery. The learned tutor threw up the sash, and 
called loudly for an explanation. It has been already 
hinted that Mr. Gutteridge had, like another great orator 
of antiquity, a slight impediment in his speech—« Wi— 
wi—wi—wi—wi!” was all that could be collected from 
him by his interrogator, till, raising his eyes in the direc- 
tion in which the outstretched arms of the supposed 
maniac were pointing, a sight arrested them which froze 
his heart within him. There was the wig!—/is wig— 
THE Wig par excellence of the whole university, en- 
shrouding the temples of the first murderer, whose stony 
brow seemed to derive tenfold rigidity from the addition, 
while, such fantastic tricks does fancy play us, a lively 
imagination might have traced a horrid laughter mingling 
with the convulsions of the expiring Abel, and even the 
“grim-bearded busts” of Alfred and Erigena seemed to 
grin in ghastly glee from their elevation above the buttery 
hatch. “The wi—wi—wi—wi!’—=still shricked the 
frantic tonsor, but, “ere he could achieve the word pro- 
posed,” Pozzlethwayte was already by his side cravat-less, 
hat-less, trencher-less, and, alas! wig-less ; in all the un- 
readiness of college deshabdille, and presenting, as my 
cousin Nicholas, who was contemplating the scene from 
his window, classically observed, “the very beau idéal 
in every thing but size, of a 


‘ Monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens, cui Wiggum 
ademptum ” 


The porters were by this time alarmed, and one of the 





most agile among them, climbing up the pedestal, set his 
foot on Abel’s shoulders, and stretched out his hand to 
secure the ravished peruke that frowned far, far above the 
reach of its bereaved owner ; but whether olus owed 
the tutor a spite, or that the “ Little Breezes” seized on 
this opportanity of avenging themselves for their constant 
exclusion from his chambers, the motion, occasioned by 
the removal of the caxon, fanned into activity the em- 
bers of a half-extinguished cigar, which had been for 
some time smouldering among the bushy thickets of its 
occiput. “ Where there is so much smoke there must 
be some fire,” was the logical deduction of the scout, 
and, as he paused to examine, the truth of his inference 
was demonstrated by almost instantaneous ignition, A 
single slap with the wig, vigorously inflicted on the back 
of Cain, at once extinguished the flame, but serious, not 
to say irreparable, damage had already been done to the 
comatose fabric, which still hissed, and curled, and sent 
forth odours the farthest in the world from Sabean. To 
preach before the assembled heads of houses in a jasey 
that looked and smelt like a singed sheep’s head, was 
impossible, and, as no substitute could be found sur le 
champ for the wig, its discomfited proprietor was obliged 
to seek one for the preacher. 

But who was the nefarious depredator? Who was 
the perpetrator of all this villany? Of that no proof 
could be obtained, though diligently sought for. Gene- 
ral suspicion, unquestionably, pointed at Nicholas, who 
had been seen in the Quad when Gutteridge entered it, 
and who had even asked that individual, « H—h—h— 
how he d—d—did ?” a sympathetic hesitation in delivery 
seeming to have seized upon him in the moment of en- 
quiry. But he had passed on, as he declared, to his own 
rooms; nobody could gainsay it, and moreover he denied 
all knowledge of the larceny “upon his honour ;” such 
an averment it were heresy to doubt ; still, from the un- 
disguised amusement he had exhibited at the window, 
and his subsequent introduction of a song at “the Phe- 
nix,” which was considered to bear upon the subject, the 
injured Pozzlethwayte was convinced that, if not a prin- 
cipal in the robbery, he was at least particeps criminis, 
and “an accomplice before the fact.” 


“ The wig’s the thing! the wig, the wig, 
The wig’s the thing! the wig, the wig; 
When portly parsons claim the pig, 
And gouty aldermen look big, 
I do not say they are not wise,—- 
I only say, in vulgar eyes, 
The wisdom’s in the wig !” 


(Grand Chorus of Under Graduates.) 


“The wig, the wig, the wig, the wig, 
The wisdom’s in the wig !”’ 


“ Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride” of 
Josiah Pozzlethwayte scattered wild dismay, as he return- 
ed, a day or two afterwards, from evening chapel. The 
windows of the symposium were all open, every syllable 
came o’er his ear, not indeed like the sweet south, breath- 
ing upon a bank of violets, but with a distinctness of 
articulation which it needed not the remembrance of his 
misfortune to render complete. The voice of my cousin 
Nicholas, the primo tenore, sounded above the rest in 
beautiful intonation; the victim even fancied he saw 
him peeping at him over the blinds; from that moment 
his doubts were merged in certainty, and dislike was 
converted into a sentiment that approximated as nearly 
to hatred as such a passion can be supposed to approach 
a celestial breast. 

“Tt is easy,” says a homely proverb, “to find a stick 
to beat a dog ;” and when one has positively determined 
that, right or wrong, the cur shall not escape castigation, 
a cudgel is generally kept handy. It was scarcely neces- 
sary to make occasions for complaint against my cousin ; 
alas! he afforded but too many ready made ; and it soon 
became apparent that a war to the knife was raging, 
if not openly proclaimed, between tutor and pupil. 
and “impositions” fell thick on the devoted 
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head of Nicholas, who revenged himself as best he might 
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by a corresponding shower of lampoons. To this species 
of weapon, certain anecdotes and adventures related of 
Mr. Pozzlethwayte’s premiére jeunesse, rendered him 
peculiarly obnoxious, “and a column of advertisements 
from the Times, to be rendered into Latin verse,” in- 
flicted upon my cousin, was followed by a shower of 
odes and epigrams, supposed to be the production of the 
same pen, There is a locale in every college which cor- 
responds, in some of its uses, with the Pasquin and 
Marforio of Rome, and, as the great majority of resi- 
dent members are in the habit of resorting thither, at 
least once a-day, few better modes of disseminating ano- 
nymous effusions could be found, than by means of an 
affche in a situation so frequented. Here did the lines 
alluded to constantly appear. The allusions were gene- 
rally caught up; copies of the different squibs multiplied 
apace, and the same “ good-natured friend,” of whom I 
have before spoken, usually placed them on the table of 
the Reverend Josiah, Conjecture again fixed on Nicho- 
las as the author, but again nothing appeared in the 
copies positively to fasten on him the imputation, and it 
was infra dig. for a senior fellow to visit the originals, 
for the purpose of identifying the hand-writing ;—a falla- 
cious test after all. 

The campaign was at length rather unexpectedly 
brought to a close, and my cousin Nicholas, like many 
another great man before him, was finally defeated—by 
wine. In his sober senses he would have defied a world 
in arms, but “he whom nor storms nor shipwreck could 
subdue,” fell prostrate, alas! before a batch of Burgundy, 
He had procured from the vaults of the immortal Lati- 
mer a choice case of “ genuine Chambertin ;” a dozen of 
his allies were summoned, and “to it they went like 
French faleoners;” for all who remember our universi- 
ties a quarter of a century ago, will bear sorrowful testi- 
mony to the occasional excesses, the compotations and 
the revelings within those sacred walls, where now, in 
accordance with the better spirit of modern times, and to 
the everlasting confusion of Mr. Bulteecl, the “ men” 
quaff chiefly from those “ cups that cheer but not inebri- 
ate,” and only 








“Let the duttered toast go round.” 


As none of my cousin’s party were unpractised hands, 
their sederunt was a protracted one. ‘Towards midnight 
the mirth grew fast and furious, when Pozzlethwayte, 
whose ears were invaded by the sound of their orgies, 
meditated an assault. He had even made his sortie, 
taken the stairs by esca/ade, and was about to dash in 
upon the garrison sword in hand, when, as bis fingers 
yet grasped the handle of the door, the portentous sound 
of 

“Tf any presume 
‘To come into the room, 
We'll fling the dog out of the window !” 


echoed as an antistrophe by half-a-score voices in alt, 
gave him pause; Minerva in the shape of cool reflection 
came to his aid, and threw her protecting #g/s around 
him. Gently and imperceptibly did his grasp relax, softly, 
as one who treadeth on eggs, did he retrace his way 
across the quadrangle, and with uneven footstep press 
the sod till he reached the sanctuary of his own apart- 
ment, 

Not so Nicholas and his pot companions; on they 
went, pouring the enemy into their mouths to steal away 
the brains of those who were possessed of such a com- 
modity, till, as is not uncommon with persons puffed up, 
whether by wine or vanity, a general vituperation of 
“things as they are,” was succeeded by an eager long- 
ing after “things as they should be.” “The grass-plot ! 
what a piece of ecclesiastical tyranny that none should 
be allowed to tread upon it under the degree of a. 1. !— 
what a piece of folly that it should be a grass plot at all! 
—a useless, uncropped, four-cornered, bit of pasture! 
browsed by no her‘, enameled with no flock! wasting 
its ‘greenery’ on the desert air, and altogether unprofit- 
able to man and beast. Then, too, the miserable and 
stunted shrubs that deformed the principal’s garden! 
green to no purpose, fragrant to no end! who saw them ? 
who enjoyed them? No one, or next to none. 1t was 
a wanton waste of the gifts of Nature—the thing must 
be reformed—aye, radical reform! that was what was 
wanting!” And accordingly the “ Grand Botanico-hor- 


College of Brasenose” was established on the spot, with 
my cousin Nicholas for its president. Sofas from the 
neighbouring rooms were put in instant requisition, and 
formed admirable substitutes for ploughs and drills to 
break up and convert the much abused pasture into 
arable land ; while the laurels, myrtles, with such other 
shrubs as were not too firmly imbedded in the soil for 
extraction, yielded to the energies of the “ Reforming 
Committee,” and, instead of languishing as heretofore 
in isolated insignificance, formed, when duly arranged 
against the Vice-Principal’s door, a bower, scarce inferior 
to that of our first parents in paradise, as described by 
the immortal Milton, In one respect it may even be said 
to have had the advantage over it; Adam’s “ proud al- 
cove” was altogether innocent of candles, but here were 
lights innuinerable ; wax from the rooms, lamps from 
the stairs, lanterns from nobody knows where ; the very 
scouts’ “ muttans” were called into play, till the « enter- 
prising Mr. Gee” himself, could he have witnessed the 
brilliance of this academic Vauxhall, would have blushed 
to charge “a shilling” for the inferior glories of his gala 
nights. Alas! alas! why is it that all human joys are 
so evanescent? why is it that we find them ever 
«“ Like clouds that tint the morning skies, 
As bright—as transient too 1” 

The “bright clouds” of the poet had hardly begun “to 
tint the morning skies” at all, when an irruption of the 
college janissaries disturbed the philanthropists in the 
very height of their enjoyment. They who could ren 
did run, they who could not, fell, and were picked up 
again ; while my cousin Nicholas, their illustrious presi- 
dent and arch-reformer, covered with grease and glory, 
was captured and conducted to his couch, hiccuping as 
he sank in the arms of Morpheus, “I say, Jem, you ras- 
cal, mind you put out the lights and be to you!” 

My cousin Nicholas had now reached the zenith of 
his academical career. On awaking in the morning he 
found, Wolsey like, that a killing frost had nipped his 
root, that he was about to fall “never to rise again” in 
Oxford; therefore, with all that firmness of purpose 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of great minds, 
he resolved so to dispose his robe as to fall with dignity. 
A summons before the seniority he anticipated, nor did 
he deceive himself as to its necessary result. But the 
emergency found him not unprepared; he had long con- 
templated the possibility of such an event, and his soul 
rose equal to the occasion. 

It was past one o'clock p.m. The various classes had 
been dismissed, and the common room already exhibited 
his judges all met, a terrible show.” At the upper end 
of the apartment sat the Principal, and the Fellows were 
arranging themselves to his right and left according to 
their standing. ‘The immediate appearance of the delin- 
quents, for two other of the rioters were included in the 
same bill of attainder, was expected, when the door open- 
ed, and Sir Lawrence O”I'hwackes and Mr. St. John Go- 
merrily, gentlemen commoners both, entered the room. 
My cousin Nicholas did not appear, but the space he 
should have filled was occupied by the Rev. Josiah Poz- 
zlethwayte in person, who, acting as “bodkin” to the 
other two, advanced with them, in his usual saltatory 
style, to the bottom of the table. His unexpected ap- 
pearance in such a situation arrested the embryo rebuke 
already trembling on the lips of the Principal. That 
dignitary gazed on the apparition before him with asto- 
nishment. One instant previous he had been consulting 
with that very gentleman now vis-d-vis to him, and had | 
received his vote for the ostracism of all the offenders. | 
How he could have left the room in the interval was 
amazing! Yet there he stood, arrayed in his snuff-em- 
browned suit of sables, with wig, green goggles, and/| 
pointed toe, perfect in his individuality. An exclama-| 
tion from his right drew off the president’s attention ; he | 
turned, and, to his consternation I will not say horror, | 
beheld there another Pozzlethwayte !—in wig, in goggles, 
and in toe the same, but evidently quivering with sup-| 
pressed agitation, while his double, at the other end of| 
the room, stood regarding the scene with the most com- 
placent equanimity. 

“ Bless me! what can be the meaning of all this ?” 
asked the astounded “« Head.” 

“Mon Diew! il y en est deux!” quoth the junior 
fellow, as he quoted the despairing exclamation of the 








ticultural and Agricultural Society of King’s Hall and 
9 





French profligate. 


“ Bless my heart !”—«why, Mr. Pozzlethwayte !”— 
“why, who is this 1” &c. &c. &c., burst simultaneously 
from different members of the congress as the seniority 
rose in confusion ; meanwhile the two accused, and their 
extraordinary middle-man, preserved their composure, and 
appeared to be the only unembarrassed persons in the 
assembly. 

The agitated Pozzlethwayte at length found voice, 
and, pointing to Pozzlethwayte the composed, “See!” 
he exclaimed, “sce, gentlemen! I knew how it would 
be! it is all a part of the system—all done to harass and 
annoy me—I was sure it would be so” 

«“ What is the meaning of this absurd masquerade ?” 
interrupted the Principal, now thoroughly certified by 
the voice as to which was the real Simon Pure; “who 
are you, sir? and where is Mr. Bullwinkle ?” 

«“ Here, sir, at your orders,” returned the fictitious 
Pozzlethwayte, reverently bowing as he raised his glasses, 
and darting from beneath them glances of tenfold obli- 
quity on the company. 

« What do you mean, sir, by presenting yourself in this 
ridiculous dress ?”’ 

“ Ridiculous? pardon me, sir,” replied Nicholas, with 
much seeming humility, “I have often been reproved for 
unintentional violation of the university costume, and a 
cross was placed against my name last week on that very 
account, by my respected tutor who sits beside you; I 
have since determined to make him my model in dress, 
and my friends flatter me by saying that I have succeed- 
ed indifferently well.” 

The cool impudence of this reply was not to be borne ; 
the seniority rose en masse, and soon after broke up in 
much admired disorder. Mr. Bullwinkle and his titter- 
ing companions were in the meantime ordered to with- 
draw, and soon after received an official intimation that 
they “were no longer to consider themselves members 
of that university.” 

And so my cousin Nicholas took his leave of Oxford. 





—>— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Sir Oliver’s wrath was, as I well knew it would be, fear- 
ful ;—sentence of perpetual banishment was forthwith pro- 
nounced against the principal offender. I say the principal, 
because, though Nicholas unquestionably came in for the 
chief portion of his indignation, yet the various members 
of the “seniority” were by no means absolved in his es- 
timation. They had disgraced a Bullwinkle, and that, 
whether done justly or unjustly, was, in the eyes of the re- 
presentative of the redoubted Roger, a high crime and mis- 
demeanour. Letters which we received about this time, 


| both from my mother and Miss Pyefinch, concurred in 


representing the baronet as having been in a state of 
continued excitement almost amounting to frenzy, from 
the moment of his receiving the principal’s official noti- 
fication of the removal of his son’s name from the books, 
together with a statement of the cause of his having been 
thus unceremoniously sent to the right about. All this 
I fully expected to hear, but I own I was not prepared 
for the shock which followed, and which exhibited the 
misconduct of Nicholas in still more glaring colours. 
His follies and impropricties had at length made him 
little less than a parricide ; and, as I read the following 
paragraph from a London journal, which I took up acci- 
dentally at a little inn in the Isle of Wight, whither 
Amelia and myself had gone on a short excursion, I was 








not more grieved at the event which it announced, than 
shocked by the conviction that his son’s misbehaviour 
had broken the poor old gentleman’s heart. At the head 
of the list of deaths was— 

“Suddenly, of apoplexy, at his seat, Underdown Hall, 
Kent, Sir Oliver Bullwinkle, Bart. in the sixty-third year 
of his age. He is succeeded in his title and estates by his 
only son and heir, now Sir Nicholas Bullwinkle.” 

Poor uncle Oliver! This, then, was the end of all 
his hopes and fears—his cares and anxieties for the wel- 
fare of one who had as surely destroyed him as if he had 
plunged a knife into his bosom! Poor Sir Oliver ! till this 
moment I had never known how much I had loved him. 
To me his kindness had been, from the first, as warm as 
undeviating ; and I well knew that in his affections I held 
a place second only to that so unworthily occupied by his 
heartless offspring. The date of the announcement was 
that of the third day after we had quitted the Abbey, 
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where, I doubted not, full details of the melancholy event 
were awaiting my return. But my course was already 
determined on; and, crossing over that very day to 
Portsmouth, I sent Amelia home under the protection 
of her servants, and placing myself in the mail, reached 
London on the following morning. Notwithstanding 
his eccentricities, my mother was, as I well knew, deeply, 
fondly attached to her brother, and would now need all 
the consolation a son’s attentions could bestow. Besides, 
Underdown Hall was now the property of my cousin 
Nicholas ; and under any roof which called him master, 
I was certain she would not choose to remain longer 
than was absolutely necessary. I had partaken of some 
slight refreshment, and had ordered a chaise and four to 
be got in readiness, while I just stepped out to give my 
tailor some orders, rendered necessary by the event that 
had occurred, when, as I turned the corner of Sackville 
Street, my arm was grasped from behind. I stopped, 
and beheld Nicholas himself. He was in deep mourn- 
ing; and, to do him justice, I never saw grief and afflic- 
tion more strongly depicted in any one’s countenance in 
my life. It was some time before he could find words 
to address me; they seemed, like Macbeth’s, to “stick 
in his throat,” and the big drops stood on his forehead, 
while a convulsive choking appeared to impede his utter- 
ance. The encounter was an unexpected one to both of 
us, and, to me at least, unwelcome. I gazed at him in 
silence ; tears at last came to his relief ;—* Charles !”’ he 
exclaimed, in a voice scarce audible from emotion, “ for 
Heaven’s sake, pity me! I have murdered my father !” 

Incensed against him as I was, and not without rea- 
son, on my own account, there was a something so truly 
pitiable in his whole appearance, in the misery expressed 
by his glazed eye and hollow cheek, that, spite of myself, 
I could not look at him without feeling my anger sensi- 
bly giving way to compassion. It was not at such a 
moment, at all events, that I could dwell on personal in- 
juries ; it was no time for revenge, or for heaping re- 
proaches on one whom the bitterest remorse had already 
stricken to the earth. I took Sir Nicholas by the arm, 
and retraced my steps with him to the Clarendon. 

When at length his emotion permitted him to speak, 
I learned that he had preceded me to London by little 
more than twenty-fours. On leaving the University, he 
had taken up his temporary abode with his friend Han- 
bury, in Sussex, where he had intended to remain till 
time and the mediation of friends should so far induce 
his father’s wrath to relax, as to hold out to him some 
hope of a reconciliation. The absurdity of his late con- 
duct, and the injury done by it to his own character and 
prospects in life, had, as he assured me, already made a 
very strong impression upon him ; the lesson he had re- 
ceived had not been thrown away; and he had fully 
made up his mind to discard his follies, abandon his mis- 
chievous frolics for ever, and to do every thing in his 
power towards regaining the place which he had forfeit- 
ed, both in society, and in the affections of his friends. 
“Incredible as you may think it, cousin Charles,” he 
added, “it was on yourself that I placed my firmest reli- 
ance. To you I have much to answer for—more per- 
haps than you are even now aware of. I have acted by 
you like a scoundrel and a madman—yet on you, I re- 
peat, I had rested all my hopes of obtaining my father’s 
forgiveness, and the pardon of others whom I have still 
more grossly sinned against. Grave cause as you have 
against me—for I know you too well to suppose I could 
make you my dupe—TI had made up my mind to write to 
you—to throw myself on your mercy—to confess to you 
the whole of my folly, my madness, and to plead the 
only, the miserable excuse that exists for my infatuated 
conduct, when the papers informed me of the deplora- 
ble”. He covered his face with his hands, and seemed 
as if he would have knelt before me. I shrunk from so 
degrading an act of self-abasement, and, in a tone which 
I fear had at least as much of contempt as pity in it, de- 
sired him to compose himself. 

He would have proceeded at once to confession, but I 
stopped him with the remark, that other matters had a 
prior demand on the attention of both of us. He had 
come, as I now found, to London immediately on read- 





ing the account of his father’s decease, and had already }. 


employed the time which he had been in town in de- 

spatching the necessary tradesmen and orders to the 

Hall, for the performance of the late baronet’s obsequies, 

in a manner suitable to the rank and station which he 
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had held in the county. Having just completed his ar- 
rangements, he was about to proceed to Underdown, 
when he saw me pass a shop, in which he was making 
the last purchases requisite for his journey. Finding 
that I was myself about to proceed to the same destina- 
tion, he requested to be permitted to accompany me, 
adding, that it would give him the opportunity for which 
he so earnestly longed, of making his avowal, and of 
affording to me and mine all the reparation yet in his 
power. After some little hesitation, I agreed to his pro- 
posal, and having briefly written to my tradesmen such 
directions as were necessary, we stepped into the chaise, 
and set out together at a rapid pace for the Hall. 

Scarcely were we fairly launched from the stony 
breakers of Bond street, into the smooth water of Mac- 
adamisation, when my cousin Nicholas began to make 
a clean breast of it, and with every token of sincere 
contrition, went into a recapitulation of his offences 
against us all. He told me, that at our never-to-be-for- 
gotten interview with her at the theatre, the impression 
made upon him by Amelia’s beauty was not inferior to 
that which it had produced upon myself—that he had, in 
short, to use his own expression, fallen deeply, madly in 
love with her at first sight; but that this passion, like 
many which had preceded it, might perhaps have yielded 
to time and absence, had not a combination of fortuitous 
circumstances occurred to foster and increase it. It will 
be recollected, that on parting with me in Jermyn street, 
after I had, as we both then thought, safely marked down 
my bird at Mrs. Morgan’s, Nicholas had repaired to what 
may now be mentioned, even to ears polite, as a “hell,” 
in the vicinity. The usual flocks of rooks and pigeons 
were found congregated in its interior, and, flush with 
the supply so recently received from myself, he plunged 
at once into all the mysteries of rowge et noir. A very 
few deals, however, had taken place, when an “ intelli- 
gencer” entered with the news of an attack meditated 
by the police, and fixed for that very night. The party 
broke up abruptly, and Nicholas, who had been hitherto 
a winner, and was not sorry for so good an excuse to 
pocket his earnings, found himself once more in the 
street. As he passed Mrs. Morgan’s door, the often- 
mentioned dark green chariot caught his eye, with Ame- 
lia and her antiquated chuperon in the act of getting 
into it. The real state of the case flashed upon him, 
and as the carriage drove leisurely along, he had no diffi- 
culty in keeping it in view, till he saw it finally deposit 
its lovely freight at her father’s mansion. His first im- 
pulse was, as he assured me, to make me acquainted 
with the discovery, but, alas, the event proved that the 
warning of the bard is not an idle one— 


“ Friendship, take heed! if woman interfere, 
Be sure the hour of thy destruction’s near!” 


After what he declared to have been a very severe strug- 
gle, passion prevailed over principle, and he found him- 
self unable to renounce the advantage which his know- 
ledge of the residence of our incognita gave him over 
me, his rivalh When he had ascertained the real name 
and condition of the lady, and her relationship to my- 
self, all which he had accomplished, without difficulty, 
during the interval of my journey to Underdown, the 
struggle recommenced, and when, on the evening of my 
return to town, I had made him my confidant with re- 
spect to Lord Manningham’s intentions in my favour, 
the secret was actually upon his lips. But my evil ge- 
nius, it seems, again prevailed, and accident again se- 
cured his triumph. 


“ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done !” 

“ Had you not incautiously let fall that letter of your 
mother’s, cousin Charles, I verily believe I should yet 
have proved honest to you, and, after diverting myself a 
little longer with your perplexities, have at once removed 
them; but the temptation was irresistible. One moment 
only was your attention distracted by the waiter, but that 
moment was decisive—to seize, to exchange the letter 
for one of my own, was the work of an instant; the 
hurry with which you followed me in pursuit of an ‘gnis 
fatuus, conjured up for my purpose, forbade all exami- 
nation, and I saw, with triumph, that my hastily formed 
plan had succeeded; the substituted epistle was already 
in your pocket. A thousand and a thousand times during 
the remainder of that day did conscience fly in my face, 











and tell me I was acting most unworthily ; a thousand 
times did I resolve to confess all to you, to restore the 
letter I had purloined, and trust to your affection for my 
pardon ; but then the image of Amelia rose in her beauty 
before me, and the die was cast. With my subsequent 
conduct you must be but too well acquainted; its only 
palliation is, that I was no longer my own master; every 
thought, every feeling of right and wrong, was absorbed 
in the hope of obtaining by any means the paragon of 
her sex. A very few days, as I was well assured, were 
all that would be afforded me, ere the imposture must be 
discovered ; my own imprudence contrilLuted to shorten 
even that brief interval, and, in a moment of infatuation 
and despair, I was hurried into that Quixotic enterprise 
which infatuation and despair alone could have inspired. 
Nay, I will own, that, from the date of my mofe inti- 
mate acquaintance with Miss Stafford and her perfec- 
tions, the strongest personal jealousy of yourself was 
added to my other bad passions; and this, with the envy 
of your good fortune which it excited, induced me sub- 
sequently to play off an abominable trick upon the 
Bishop of Bengal, which would, I hoped, have the effect 
of deferring, if only for a few hours, a marriage I could 
not bear to think upon. But oh! Charles,” continued 
he, seeing my colour rising, “spare me, spare me, I be- 
seech you, the reproaches which I so justly merit; think, 
think what my feelings must be at such a moment as 
this, when I avow, that, guilty as I have been towards 
you, there is another crime that lies yet heavier on my 
heart,—my poor, poor father!—yes, Charles, it is but 
too true that the individual who so atrociously insulted 
him was his own son. I had not, I scarce need say, 
quitted London as you believed, but bad accompanied 
Captain Hanbury, the brother of a college friend, to the 
theatre, when, to my astonishment no less than alarm, I 
came plump upon Sir Oliver; I knew the consequence 
of his finding me in London; I knew the violence of 
his anger when thoroughly provoked; not an instant 
was left me for consideration,—I denied, disowned,— 
gracious Heaven! I even threatened him!” 

A violent burst of anguish here interrupted the speaker, 
nor could I help being moved by the bitterness of his 
remorse. Resentment again gave way to compassion ; 
I could not trample on the self-abased creature beside 
me, I could not quench the smoking flax, nor bruise the 
broken reed: he had behaved scandalously, but he was 
miserable—the image of his dead father, too, that father 
who had so loved us both, seemed to rise between us, 
and demand forgiveness for his erring but repentant 
child. Before we had reached Dartford I had solemnly 
accorded him an entire amnesty, and had ventured to 
promise him as much on the part of Amelia, 

From this time I endeavoured to change the subject, 
and to converse with him on his own affairs—on his 
future plans and prospects—but found it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to withdraw his mind from the course of self-re- 
proach which his thoughts had taken. He was perpetu- 
ally reverting to the subject of his disgraceful conduct 
towards his father. A chaise and four, he told me, and 
the connivance of the college porter, had enabled him to 
anticipate the arrival of Sir Oliver in Oxford, which he 
was sure would follow, by several hours, and, secure in 
the secrecy of his friend the captain, who had promised 
to keep out of the way for a day or two, he had managed 
to escape detection; but the remembrance of his be- 
haviour on that occasion to a parent who so doted on 
him would, he continued to assure me, embitter every 
moment of his future existence. He spoke of himself 
as of the worst of murderers, and it was almost impos- 
sible to divert him from these gloomy reflections to his 
worldly concerns. From what at length fell from him, 
however, I gathered that his pecuniary embarrassments 
were much more considerable than I had anticipated ; 
he even hinted at the propriety of a temporary visit to 
the continent. ‘This was an idea which I rather encou- 
raged than repressed, as, though I had made up my mind 
not to refuse my assistance towards extricating hii from 
his difficulties, it struck me that, for many reasons, his 
absence from England for the present would be a relief 
to all parties. When we reached Sittingbourne, we stop- 
ped to partake of some refreshment at the Rose, and 
here, as I verily belive for the first time in his life, did 
the appetite of Nicholas altogether fail him; he forced 
down a mouthful or two with difficulty, and remained 
totally absorbed in his own thoughts, which continued 
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apparently to be of the most painful description ; he did| 
not even show the slightest inclination to fly to his old 
resource, the bottle, for relief, nor was it without great 
persuasion on my part that he was induced to swallow 
a single glass of sherry: I wanted no other proof of the 
sincerity of his grief, at least for the time being. 

At a short distance below the village above named, 
the approach to the Hall diverged from the great turnpike 
road to Dover, and after meandering for several miles 
through a rich and varied country, brought us to the 
well-known entrance of the Underdown domain. The 
sun had set in glory, and the shades of twilight were 
fast closing in upon a lovely evening as we reached the 
avenue, whose majestic trees threw a still darker shadow 
on all beneath them. At the extremity nearest to the 
mansion, and at a right angle with one corner of the) 
building, stood a splendid oak, “the monarch of the} 
wood,” Sir Oliver’s favourite tree. A rustic bench en-| 
circled its time-worn trunk, and here, a hundred and a| 
hundred times, had I seen him in happier days, gazing | 
with an honest pride upon the silvan scene before him, 
. the fair domain transmitted down to him from so many 
Bullwinkles, now like himself at peace, while he inhaled 
the sedative fragrance of a pipe of the best Virginia. 
Alas! poor uncle Oliver! never again should I behold 
that open friendly countenance, in which might be read, 
as in a book, every thought of his guileless heart !— 
never again should I encounter the kindly glance of that 
eye beaming with all but paternal love !—never again 
receive the fervent pressure of his hearty and aflection- 
ate grasp!—never again should I hear Why, what 
on earth was that? How deceptive the unreal mockeries 
of fancy! 
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« And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unseen,” 


how often does she, in her vagaries, 


“ Give to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name !” 


I could have sworn, at the very moment that these, and 
thoughts like these, were rushing on my mind in an 
overwhelming flood of fond reminiscence—even then I 
could have sworn that I heard again that voice, now 
hushed for ever by the still, cold hand of death—that 
very cough, too, which exhibited the strength rather than 
the weakness of my poor uncle’s lungs, seemed to issue 
again from beneath the tree of his love, and I could al- 
most believe that a shadowy form, resembling him that 
was gone, was yet hovering around its gnarled and 
knotty trunk. 

The same idea seemed to have stricken Nicholas, for, 
rousing himself from the corner of the chaise in which 
he had been for some time silently reclining, he suddenly 
exclaimed, with a vivacity that startled me, “Gracious 
Heaven! what is this?’ and, breaking one of the front 
glasses in his eagerness to let it down, he called loudly 
to the drivers to stop. 

My eye followed the direction of his own, and again, 
to my thinking, I saw my uncle Oliver, in his habit as 
he lived, rise deliberately from the accustomed seat, and 
advance towards the carriage. Nicholas uttered a shriek, 
and sprang from the vehicle. Before I could follow he 
was on his knees upon the green-sward, his hands up- 
lifted, and his eyes starting from his head with horror. 
“Father! dear father!” he cried in agony, “come not 
from the grave to curse your son. Pardon! oh pardon!” 
He fell upon his face as he spoke, and I was electrified 
as I distinctly heard the phantom reply to his adjuration, 
«“ Go to the devil, you infernal scoundrel !” 

A mist seemed to gather on my senses, and I could 
scarcely summon up resolution enough to quit the chaise. 
When, however, I had accomplished my descent, there 
still lay Sir Nicholas Bullwinkle, literally writhing with 
agony. ‘Mercy! mercy!” came from his lips, ir 
suflocating accents—* Pardon! Mercy! Forgive, blest 
shade” 

“ Blest fool’s-head!” to my indescribable astonishment, 
returned the spectre—*Get up this instant, you rascal, 
and don’t lie sprawling there.” 

And it looked all the while so like the late Sir Oliver, 
that, had | not known him to be defunct, I could have 
made oath it was himself. 

«Get up, I say, scoundrel!’ continued the eidolon ; 
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and, at the same moment, the sound of a kick from what 
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seemed its foot, as the shadowy member vehemently en- 
countered the most undefended part of my cousin Nicho- 
las’s person, excited a strong suspicion of materiality. 

Mine eye had by this time “ well examined the parts” 
of the apparition, and “found them perfect Oliver.” 

“ Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “can it be ?—Sir Oli- 
ver !—and you really are not dead ?” 

“ Dead !—Dead be d—d!” quoth the spirit, as if on 
purpose to illustrate that obscure line of Gray’s— 


«“ Even in our ashes live their wonted fires !” 


“ No more dead than yourself, if you come to that! All 
a bam of that rascally newspaper—put in by some lying 
vagabond on purpose—this fellow as likely as any body !”’ 
And so it was—so it must be—a hundred circum- 
stances flashed on my memory to prove it—his difficul- 
ties, his debts, his menaced incarceration!—Mr. Bull- 
winkle, ci-devant of Brazenose, the disgraced of Ox- 
ford, the discarded of his father, the rejected of Rabbi 
Aarea Ximenes, could not, as a Desdichado, have pre- 
served his personal liberty one week ;—it was reserved 
for the genius of my cousin Nicholas to turn disaster 
into victory, and, by a splendid coup de main, to con- 
vert foes into auxiliaries, drawing supplies from the very 
quarters whence he had most to apprehend. His tailor, 
like many, not to say most, of the West-End Schneiders, 
dealt at least as much in bills as breeches, and “ Sir 
Nicholas Bullwinkle,” the youthful and extravagant 
baronet of six thousand a-year, not only obtained an im- 
mediate cessation of the hostilities proclaimed against 
N. Bullwinkle, Esquire, but found every ‘“accommoda- 
tion” he could require “on the most reasonable terms,’ 
while, as no “ Grand-National-United-Tailors’-Strike” 
was in those unenlightened days so much as dreamt of 
in the most glowing visions of the Humes and Owens 
complete mourning for the whole of his embryo esta- 
blishments in town and country was promised, without 
fear of failure, at six hours’ notice, and the professional 
credit of Mr. Kerseymere Kite pledged for its delivery 
within the time. Messrs, Birdseye, Mapleton, and Com- 
pany, who had not long since furnished a pleasant little 
retreat in the King’s Road, Fulham, for a female rela- 
tion of the Bullwinkles, whose name Sir Oliver had 
most unaccountably omitted to register in the family 
pedigree, but for whose ottomans, chiffonniéres, and 
chaises longues, my cousin Nicholas had very gene- 
rously made himself responsible, were no less polite. An 
order for a splendid funcral, and for the hanging Under- 
down church with the finest black broad-cloth, accom- 
panied with a hint that the heir was rather short of ready 
cash, till “the will should be proved, and arrangements 
made with the bankers,” were both immediately taken. 
The deceased baronet, it was faithfully promised, should 
be interred in a manner worthy the representative of the 
conqueror’s standard-bearer ; and a cheque for 500/. of- 
fered, and, I need not say, accepted, as a temporary loan, 
evinced at once the opulence and liberality of the firm. 
Though not fully aware of all these and similar par- 
ticulars at the moment, Nicholas had, in the communi- 
cations he had made to me, said enough to furnish me 
with a clue to his whole plot. Doubtless he had taken 
his measures too well to permit any proof to exist that 
he was, in fact, the fabricator of the paragraph of which 
he had thus reaped the benefit, and of which, in common 
with the rest of us, he would, no doubt, profess to have 
been the dupe. In the mean while, he had freed himself 
for a time from importunity, not to say a jail;—he had 
raised the wind for his intended continental excursion, 
the only part of his story I now believed in, and he had, 
moreover, succeeded in “ humbugging” me into a con- 
donation which, disgusted as I was with him, it was im- 
possible to retract. Such consummate duplicity, however, 
precluded the possibility of my taking any farther notice 
of him; and, seizing Sir Oliver’s arm, we turned to- 
wards the Hall, leaving the penitent to the full epjoy- 
ment of his raptures at finding his father still in the land 
of the living, and to rub off, at his leisure, the verdure 
which his black net “tights” had contracted from his 
long-continued genuflexions on the moist grass. 


—<= _—_ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Sir Oliver and myself pursued our way towards the 
house; and it would not have been very easy to deter- 


at so unexpectedly encountering the other,—one a dear 
friend whom he believed to be dead, the other a no less 
dear relative whom he knew to be married. As both 
these conditions are apt to imply a separation from for- 
mer ties and habits to a rather considerable extent, a 
sudden re-union, like the present, had, for hearts such as 
ours, a more than ordinary charm. My mother’s sur- 
prise at seeing me was extreme; so was that of Miss 
Pyefinch, and far more vociferous. Had the resurrection 
from the “ Mools” been one on my part instead of my 
uncle’s, her wonderment could scarcely have been great- 
er. My last communication had been dated from Bel- 
voir Abbey, the day before our quitting it for Ryde, and 
both the ladies believed Amelia and myself to be at this 
moment ruralising among the romantic glades of Shank- 
lin. The penetrating Kitty, however, hit the right nail 
upon the head in a twinkling. “He has seen Sir Oli- 
ver’s decease in the papers and come home to comfort 
us! But do not believe it—it is all nothing but non- 
sense,” continued the poetess; “dear Sir Oliver is not, 
and never has been, dead at all!” 

I assured her that I gave implicit credit to her state- 
ment; and the honest joy which sparkled in her eye lost 
nothing of its intensity, from the pleasing self-importance 
which we all derive from being the first to communicate 
positive and authentic intelligence. 

When the eclat of my arrival had a little subsided, I 
was told a tale which, while it added fuel to the scarcely- 
slumbering embers of my anger, it was impossible to 
hear, as Miss Kitty and Jennings respectively delivered 
it, without feeling at least as much disposition to laugh- 
ter as indignation. The “Liberal” journal in which 


.|the obnoxious paragraph had appeared was never seen at 


the Hall, where, as was the case with ninety-nine in a 
hundred of the “gold old English” families, all were, of 
course, of sound conservative principles. The first inti- 
mation which Sir Oliver had of his own decease was 
from a spruce-looking gentleman in a suit of sables, the 
sprightliness of whose manner, and the smug familiarity 
of whose address, comported but badly with the lugu- 
brious character of his habiliments, and the solemnity of 
his errand. The baronet was taking his morning’s stroll 
about the grounds, and had reached the end of the ave- 
nue, where he was leaning over the gate, in a picktooth 
attitude, and looked as if he thought he was thinking, 
when a smart, flashy “ buggy,” freighted with the dapper 
gentleman aforesaid, drew up before him. 

“ Hunderdown ’All, hold gentleman, eh 7—They said, 
first gate with bulls’ heads on the postes.” 

“They were quite right,” replied my uncle. “This 
is the road to the Hall; and what, pray, may be your 
pleasure there, sir?” 

“ Pleasure !—oh, no pleasure in life, hold boy—quite 
the con-tra-ry—no pleasure! hall bizz’ness—come to 
measure Sir Holiver for his coffin.” 

“The d—I you are!” said the astounded baronet ; 
“and what rascal, pray, sent you here on such an er- 
rand ?” 

«“ Rascal !—Vot do you mean by that, you foul-mouth- 
ed old buffer ?—I tell you, I belongs to Birdseye, Maple- 
ton and Co., the first hundertakers in Lunnun, and I 
comes to manage the old jockey’s funeral ;—so open the 
gate at vonce, and mind my mare—she’s an ’edl of a 
kicker.” 

“So am I,” said Sir Oliver, whose bristles were by 
by this time thoroughly up; “ and curse me if I don’t kick 
you round the park, if you dare put your foot into it. 
You make Sir Oliver’s coffin, you son of a cinder-sifter ! 
Sir Oliver would see you d—d first.” 

“Oh, vot, you thinks to do it yourself I s’pose—von 
of the old boy’s country rums, vot does carpenter’s vork, 
and mends his barnses!—It’s no go, old chap—Sir 
Nicholas has given ws the job, I tell ye, so you may as 
vell mizzle at vonce.” 

“Sir who?” roared Sir Oliver. 

“Vy, Sir Nicholas Bullwinkle, to be sure, who else? 
The young barrownight as is—So open the gate vide, 
vill ye? and don’t stand jawing there all day !”’ 

It was lucky perhaps that a light, open van drew up 
to the gate at this moment; the baronet was thoroughly 
exasperated, and an assault and battery upon the gentle- 
/man in the gig would, in all probability, have wound up 
ithe colloquy. As the metropolitan Jehu, however, bad 





mine which of the two felt most astonished and gratified | begun to back his kicking mare a little at the first sight 
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of his opponent’s manifestations of determined hostility, 
the humble vehicle “cut in” before him. 

« Be this the road to Underdown Hall, sir?” asked the 
lad that drove it, respectfully touching his hat. 

«Yes, my man, what have you got there ?” 

« Bullwinkle arms, sir,”” answered the driver, and there, 
sure enough, did the astonished eyes of Sir Oliver be- 
hold, in the back of the cart and bolt upright, a splendid 
escutcheon, within a black, lozenge-shaped frame, some 
six feet by five, charged with the golden fetterlocks in 
the azure field, and the “ bloody hand” in a canton; the 
whole surmounted by ihe equestrian helmet, bearing a 
bull’s head proper, horned and couped or—his family 
coat in full and gorgeous blazonry—the only perceptible 
difference was, that in lieu of the motto, Sans peur et 
sans reproche, the single word Resurgam was con- 
spicuous on the scroll, beneath which grinned horribly a 
death’s head, flanked with bat’s wings, and having a 
couple of thigh bones crossed in saltier under its chin. 

At the very glimpse of an heraldic bearing, Sir Oliver 
had thrown open the gate, and the van had fairly enter- 
ed the park before he caught sight of the ominous label, 
or fully comprehended the purpose to which the achieve- 
ment was intended to be applied. 

“ Where are you carrying that thing? and what are 
you going to do with it?” he inquired, in an astonish- 
ment, which began to partake of alarm. 

“ Hang it over the hall door, sir,” said the lad civilly, 
“the men will be here directly.” 

“ Why, who is dead, boy ?” 

“ Sir Oliver Bullwinkle, Esquire-—Cheep—cheep”— 
and the horse, in obedience to the well-known signal, 
trotted on with his light burden along the vista. 

“Vot, didn’t you know it, my covey?” quoth the 
foreman of Messrs. Birdseye, Mapleton, and Company, 
who had seized the opportunity to drive through the 
yawning portal himself, “Vy, lawk love ’ee, he’s as 
dead as’Arry the Heighth, and as been these three 
days; vy, it’s in Aall the papers.” 

The baronet fell back absolutely confounded, and the 
“ell of a kicker” bore the “buggy” and its contents 
rapidly on towards the house. 

My uncle’s annoyances unfortunately did not termi- 
nate here; it is true, that the united testimony of men 
and maids did at length, sorely to his amazement, con- 
vince the worthy agent of the Birdseye firm that he was 
in error, and “ conglomerate” him pretty considerably in 
his turn, while the achievement was sent back, with 
blessings, to the place from which it came ; but scarcely 
had Sir Oliver doffed his corduroys and continuations, 
and was preparing to sit down to dinner in dove-colour- 
ed hose and clean linen, the latter adorned with a most 
magnificent redundancy of frill, when the sound of 
wheels was again heard approaching the mansion. 

«“ Somebody come to dinner,” quoth the baronet ; “ well, 
so much the better—glad of it—been plagued and bother- 
ed all day—shall like a chat—Pyefinch, you're an infer- 
nal dummy—as well talk to the cat.” 

The captain raised his eyes, but seemed to think no 
answer necessary. A carriage stopped at the door, and 
the parlour windows being partly open, a voice was 
heard enquiring if “the baronet was at home?” The 
rattle of the steps, which followed, proved that the an- 
swer had been satisfactory, and that the unexpected 
guest had alighted. 

“Two gentlemen to wait on you, Sir Oliver.” 

“ Show ’em in here, Jennings,—glad to see them—lay 
more plates—who the d—1 are they ?” 

“Mr. Jones and Mr. Simpson!” said the butler, an- 
nouncing two respectable looking personages in traveling 
dresses, who followed him into the room. 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen; walk jn—glad to see 
you—come to dine, I hope? Be on table in a minute.” 

“You are extremely kind, sir—very much obliged— 
but really not at all prepared—did not expect the honour 
—a little business.” 

“Pooh! pooh! no ceremony here; d—n dress and 
all that—business ?—very well—talk of business after 
dinner, My sister, genttemen,— Miss Pyefinch—Captain 
Pyefinch—sister, Mr. Sampson and Mr. Thingummee— 
Jennings, dinner !”’ 

“Yes, Sir Oliver,” said the butler, as he retired and 
closed the door. 

«“ Sir Oliver!” said Mr. Jones. 

“Sir Oliver! !” said Mr Simpson. 


Bullwinkle—who the d—I do you take me to be ?” 
“ Sir Oliver Bullwinkle is no more,” said Mr. Jones. 


Simpson. 
“Tt is an infernal lie!’ said Sir Oliver. 


you can, 
—throw the plates out of the window. What the d—] 
do you two scoundrels mean by coming to insult me in 
my own house ?” 

«“ Your own house ?” said Mr. Jones. 

“Your own house ?” screamed Mr. Simpson. 

“My own house? ay, my own house—it is not yours, 
is it? Whoare ye? Whatare ye come for! the spoons? 
or the furniture ?” 

“ Neither, sir, it is the books we want!” 

“Oh, my books, do ye? Confound your impudence! 
Where do ye come from, I say,—who sent ye? What 
do ye take me for?” 

« A madman,” whispered the alarmed Mr. Jones. 

“ Must be crazy !” gasped the terrified Mr, S mpson. 
“ Crazy 1” cried Sir Oliver, “me crazy ? Hark ye, fel- 
lows, here stands old Oliver Bullwinkle, who, crazy or 
not, will never suffer himself to be called so on his own 
oak floor by a couple of impudent vagabonds.—Jen- 
nings! Tom! Wilkinson! here, throw these rascals into 
the horse-pond.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Sir Oliver,” 
ther, “here must be some mistake !” 

“For heaven’s sake, Sir Oliver!” chimed in Miss 
Kitty. 

The captain said nothing, but, like the philosopher’s 

parrot, doubtless “thought the more.” 
“Sir Oliver?” reiterated Mr. Jones, but in a much 
lower key than before, “I beg pardon—lI beg a thousand 
pardons—I mean no offence—no offence in the world— 
But is Sir Oliver Bullwinkle really alive ?” 

The captain nodded oracularly, for to him the appeal 

seemed to be more particularly directed; and his sister 
exclaimed, “ Alive ? why, don’t you see he is? I wonder 
how you can ask so foolish a question !” 
But Mrs. Stafford, who had heard enough of the events 
of the morning, and began to divine how matters stood, 
now interfered effectually. She exerted all her energies, 
and not without success, to pacify her brother’s kindled 
rage, and to reassure the alarmed and astonished book- 
sellers, for such the visiters were, who were beginning 
to entertain no slight apprehensions for their personal 
safety. Their story was soon told—Sir Nicholas Bull- 
winkle, as ie had styled himself, being in want of a little 
ready money on succeeding to his title, had obtained one 
thousand pounds sterling from Messrs. Jones, Palimpsett, 
and Gingerby, of “the Row,’—“on account.” Mr, 
Jones, who had seen the library at Underdown, and knew 
its value, was to go down, and select from its shelves, 
such, and so many, volumes as he might approve to the 
above amount, while Mr. Simpson, of the firm of Blue- 
skin, Simpson, and Wiggleby, was to accompany him in 
the capacity of appraiser for, and on the part of, the ven- 
der. 

« What inconvenience and trouble has one ‘mistake,’ 

What a shame the editor 
So said Miss Pyefinch ; sO 


interposed my mo- 


in a newspaper occasioned ! 
was not more particular!” 


“Why, yes, Sir Oliver,” echoed my uncle—« Oliver 


“Sir Oliver Bullwinkle died last Friday,” said Mr. 
“ Here, Jen- 


nings !—Pyefinch, ring the bell—do ring it as hard as 
Why, Jennings, I say, keep back the dinner 


said Mr. Simpson—Mr. Jones said nothing, but he look-| 


stored, was again freely tendered them. As the bottle 
circulated after dinner, Sir Oliver got into a better hu- 
mour, but his guest failed, after all, in drawing from him 
any thing like a “ promise to pay ;” and, declining the 
offered accommodation of a bed at the Hall, the discom- 
fited speculators in literature returned to sleep at the post 
town, Mr. Jones consoling himself with the reflection, 
that he had, at all events, two strings to his bow, and 
that if Sir Oliver should continue obstinate, and he 
|could once get Nicholas “ within his vice,” he should, in 
all human probability, extract from the father’s fears 
what, it seemed, he was not to expect from his gene- 
rosity. 

Several minor miseries of a similar description had 
been inflicted on the family during the interval between 
the departure of Messrs. Jones and Simpson and our 
arrival ; the sexton had called to “ know about tolling the 
bell,” and the parish-clerk, who, to his ecclesiastical func- 
tions, superadded the lay occupation of an operative 
bricklayer, had walked up “for orders” to enforce the 
rotten jaws of the tomb of all the Bullwinkles to open ; 
these intrusions, however, had been for the most part 
confined to the servants’ hall, and had never reached the 
baronet. Still there was another and a more formidable 
antagonist in ambuseade, who yet meditated ‘a vigorous 





assault upon him, no less a personage than Nicholas 
himself, who, repulsed as he had been from before the 
fortress, had since not only effected a lodgment within 
its outworks, under the auspices, and with the co-opera- 
tion of Jennings, but was actually preparing to carry the 
citadel itself by a coup de main. Alas! like many an 
enterprising soldier before him, for once he overrated his 
powers, miscalculated his time, and ruined his best chance 
by his own precipitancy. Sir Oliver had been stoutly 
assailed in the morning by my mother, who made her 
assault precisely on the side where his defences were 
weakest,—the honour of the family. The other debts 
of Nicholas he might deal with as he pleased, and leave 
him to suffer for his imprudence in contracting them, but 
the affair of the books looked so like swindling, and ob- 
taining money under false pretences, that it was ques- 
tionable whether any twelve men could be found clear- 
sighted enough to distinguish the difference ; she owned 
that she trembled for the result. Mr. Jones, at parting, 
had “right little said,” but there was a something omi- 
nous in his very silence, and his eye carried Newgate in 
its every glance. Jennings, too, had given her a hint 
that one or two odd-looking people had since been seen 
about the grounds. Gracious powers! a Bullwinkle at 
the Old Bailey! Shade of the immortal Roger !—that 
way madness lay! Open earth first, and swallow Under- 
down and all it contained! Though not so wedded to 
“the pedigree” as her brother, Mrs. Stafford was yet 
sufficiently imbued with the honest pride, that exults in 
descending from a lineage of which “all the sons were 
honourable, and all the daughters virtuous ;” she would 
have done and borne much to prevent a stain upon the 
family which no subsequent effort could obliterate. She 
thought, too, that, deserving as my cousin was of pun- 
ishment, it should yet stop short of that excess which 
might drive him to despair. She implored her brother 
to pause, to consider the consequences which must fol- 
low the apprehension of the heir of the house on such 
|a charge; the disgrace which, however unmerited, would 
infallibly attach to all connected with him. She pressed 





ed unutterable things. At length he found words enough | him for her own sake, for all our sakes, to replace the 
to touch upon the one subject which was evidently near-| sum, and declared that, should the raising it on the in- 
est his heart—his thousands pounds—* I hope, Sir Oli-| stant be inconvenient to him, she would joyfully advance 
ver, you will see the necessity of letting me have the | the money herself. 
books, or of returning, or at least guaranteeing the repay-| “ No, no, that’s not it,’ 
ment of the money ?” |staggered by her representations—“that’s not it—curse 
«“ Who, me ?—what have I to do with it? Me pay | the money—there is enough in that bureau to pay it 
Nick’s debts? me answer for his swindling tricks? Not) twice over—it is not that—but to be choused, and hum- 
a stiver—never—let him pay it himself—if he ean’t, so | bugged—sell the books! Never—I'll never forgive him 
much the better—catch him—transport him—hang him |—no, if he were kneeling now at my feet” And 
if you can—all the better—should be quite delight-| there he was—there the most contrite, the most suppli- 
ed” catory of mankind in look and action, knelt my cousin 
The head of the firm looked blank ; but a significant | Nicholas, his arms crossed upon his breast, and his eyes 
glance from my mother somewhat reassured him; he had|turned up with the expression of a male Magdalen-— 
already witnessed the extent of her influence over her| barring the squint. 
brother; he was a man of the world, and knew that this} Under cover of a tall screen, placed just within the 
was not the moment to press his suit; so like many a/door of his “snuggery,” for the purpose of preventing 
profound statesman, he yielded to expediency, and sat|the draughts of heaven from visiting the baronet’s limbs 
down with his friend, Mr. Simpson, to partake of the|too roughly, Mr. Bullwinkle had followed my mother 


returned the baronet, a little 











baronet’s hospitality, which, now that harmony was re-| unperceived, into the little room where his father usually 
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transacted his “ Just tice business,” and kept his papers ; 
in silence had he witnessed the whole progress of her in- 
tercession. The moment he thought was at length ar- 
rived when a demonstration on his own part might effec- 
tually sustain the attack of his auxiliary. He was never 
more mistaken in his life. The very sight of him seem- 
ed at once to bring back the ebbing ire of Sir Oliver in 
tremendous refluence; all his newly acquired mildness 
was dissipated in an instant, and, to use the language of 
the present day, “the reac tion” was complete. Nicho- 
Jas was compelled to scud before the storm under bare 
poles; he effected his retreat indeed, but not before his 
father had, in the exuberance of his wrath, launched at 
him an anathema which he vowed he would never re- 
voke but on the death-bed of one of them.—O caca 
mens hominum ! little did he then think how soon—how 
very soon—he would have given worlds to recall it!— 
but let me not anticipate. 

Once more ensconced among his “ Curiosities,” in the 
back attic, Nicholas again lay perdu, disheartened, but 
not subdued, when a sight which he beheld from its soli- 
tary window, rendered him for the moment very little 
inclined to quit his asylum; this was the view of a tra- 
veling carriage, followed by out-riders in the Manning- 
ham liveries, and advancing rapidly along the road to 
the Hall. My cousin was just now in no humour to 
see company, especially when awkward recognitions 
might by possibility take place—he resolved to keep close 
in his garret, and be “not at home to any body.” 

Nor were his conjectures without foundation; the 
vehicle which he beheld contained the viscount and For- 
tescue, who, like myself, were brought to Underdown by 
the fabricated paragraph. Astonished at having received 
no intelligence of such an event from his sister-in-law, 
and apprehensive as to the cause of her silence, Lord 
Manningham had come in person to condole with, and 
offer her his best attentions; but the hoax had by this 
time got wind through the medium of the Jones and 
Birdseye gentry, and his lordship had been undeceived 
as to the baronet’s supposed decease, while changing 
horses at the last stage. His arrival, however, was by 
no means mal-d-propos ; onthe contrary, it appeared to 
act like oil upon the billows of my uncle’s wrath, and 
soothed him once more into something resembling a 
calm, though the ground-swell still continued to manifest 
itself for some time after. But Sir Oliver had a great 


respect for nis noble connection, and, if Fortescue had |y 


never ranked very high in his good graces, from the time 
of his “ winging” my unfortunate self, his quiet and re- 
served habits had prevented their coming much into con- 
tact, or ever into collision. 

It will not be necessary to take my readers again over 
the same ground which we have so recently traveled to- 
gether, or to speak of the astonishment of the new comers 
at the impudence of the forgery, their conjectures as to 
its author and his motives, or their congratulations on its 
ascertained falsehood ; though all these topics were natu- 
rally enough brought under revision by the party, both 
before and after dinner. I hasten to the narration of an 
event which changed, in one moment, the whole current 
of our thoughts, and produced a sensation, compared 
with which all our previous agitation and excitement 
might be called tranquillity. 

The evening had closed in; my mother and Miss 
Pyefinch had long since sought their pillows, and I my- 
self was preparing to retire for the night. On ascend- 
ing the great staircase I encountered Fortescue, who had 
preceded me by a few minutes. He was evidently in 
waiting for me, and now made a quiet signal, in obe- 
dience to which I followed him in silence to the apart- 
ment prepared for his reception, one immediately over 
that which my uncle used to call his “snuggery,” the 
same in which the last interview between him and my 
cousin Nicholas has been recorded to have taken place. 
We had left Sir Oliver and Lord Manningham still en- 
gaged in conversation in the cedar parlour, which was 
on the other side of the house, and the door to which 
opened from the farther extremity of the hall. The 
baronet, when I quitted the room, was a little elevated ; 
either in what he would consider the due discharge of 
his duties as a host, he had somewhat exceeded his cus- 
tomary potations, or the excitement previously under-|s 
gone in the course of the morning had given additional 
effect to his usual guantum. I know not how it hap- 


pened, but it was very evident that his vivacity was in-|of mischief—of injury—of death. 











creasing in exact proportion to the drowsiness of which | in haste, and, without a word of apology to my terrified 


his visiter began to exhibit no equivocal symptoms—jcompanion, rushed downwards to the hall. 


symptoms which Sir Oliver, who had now got fairly | since rolled by, but never have I forgotten, never can I 


astride upon his favourite hobby-horse, “the family of| 


the Bullwinkles,” could not, and would not, understand. 


Years have 


| forget, the scene which met my eyes. The broad light 
| of an autumnal moon shone fall into the little chamber 


He had reached as far as Geoffrey Bullwinkle, who was) I have described, unchecked even by the window, which 
killed fighting ex parte regis at the battle of Marston} was open; in the door-way, and just within the entrance, 


Moor, before his noble seolinen was fairly asleep; and as} 
his native politeness had induced the latter to listen, or! 
seem to listen, as long as nature could be persuaded to 
countenance the hypocrisy, the raconteur did not per- 
ceive the real condition of his patient till just upon the 
stroke of midnight. 

Fortescue and myself meanwhile were engaged in a 
discussion, the sombre character of which suited well 
with “the dead hour of night” at which it was carried 
on. He was looking much paler and thinner than when 
I had last seen him; his melancholy seemed more in- 
tense, and from the involuntary twitchings of the mus- 
cles, his whole nervous system appeared to be more tho- 
roughly shaken. I adverted, in a tone of sympathy, to 
the fact, which he at once admitted, and then, for the first 
time, I heard from his own lips an avowal of that mys- 
terious communion which, as he was fully persuaded, 
continued to exist between his own spirit and that of his 
departed mistress,—an intercourse which he pronounced 
to be at once the charm and the bane of his existence. 
That he had been long since warned of danger threaten- 
ing Amelia,—that he had been incited at first to protect, 
and afterwards to avenge her ;—that, under this over- 
powering influence, he had found all the ties of grati- 
tude and humanity too weak to restrain him from his 
destined task—all this he solemnly declared, and that 
with an earnestness which left no doubt of his own con- 
viction of the reality of his visitation. In vain did I en- 
deavour to prove to him his delusion; in vain did I 
appeal to his reason, and even urge the fact of his having 
been so entirely mistaken in the object of his vengeance, 
as an argument of the fallacy of his impression—it 
staggered, but it did not convince him. 

« No, Charles,” he replied, “your conclusion is a hasty 
one. Since the unconscious error, fraught with so much 
mischief to yourself, [ have been more ill at ease than 
ever; an inward feeling seems to upbraid me, not more 
for what I have done, than for what I have left unper- 
formed ;—there seems to be a deed reserved, a something 
yet to be executed,—what I know not,—ere the importu- 
nate demands of destiny will be satisfied, and I may rest 
in peace. This it is which blanches my cheek, and un- 
nerves my frame; I am ever in a state of vague and un- 
natural excitement; anxious I know not why, apprehen- 
sive of I know not what ;—this it is”. 

He paused—for a slight sound like that of a stealthy 
footstep seemed to proceed from the corridor. Not de- 
siring an eavesdropper, I rose and opened the door, but 
there was no one to be seen, and I was about to close it 
again, when the clock in the hall struck one. Immedi- 
ately after, the measured tread of Lord Manningham 
was heard ascending, as his servant showed him to his 
chamber. I listened in vain for that of my uncle; he 
did not follow, but, as I concluded, remained still below. 
The noise of a closing door or two was heard, and all 
was again still. We renewed our conversation, and I 
my arguments and persuasions; half an hour had per- 
haps elapsed, and our candles were beginning to exhibit 
a most disproportionate length of wick, when the ears 
of both of us were at once invaded by a sound from the 
room beneath; it was a protracted, harsh, and grating 
noise, as if produced by a saw or file. It ceased for a 
few moments, and then again commenced. Scarcely 
had we time to interchange a word on the subject when 
its character was altered. There was a pause—a scufile 
—a chair fell—then the half smothered accents of a stifled 
voice—it sounded like the cry of “murder.” I rushed} 
to the door; Fortescue, who had just before thrown off 
his coat, seized the traveling pistols which he had left 
undischarged upon the toilet, and followed in his shirt 
sleeves. As I reached the head of the stair-case, I made 
acannon between Miss Pyefinch, issuing from her bed- 
room in her night gear, and the banisters,—we rolled 
down to the first landing place together—Fortescue 

sprung over our revolving bodies, and reached the hall | 
below; in an instant after the crash of a door burst 
open, the sound of a pistol-shot, and a heavy fall spoke 
I recovered my feet 





two figures were distinctly visible, the one Jeaning on 
' the other for support; they were my uncle Oliver and 
| Forteseue ; more in the interior, and towards the centre 
‘of the apartment, lay prostrate a form, which, from the 
uncertainty of the light, there intercepted by a project- 
ing cornice, might or might not be that of a human 
being. My candle had been extinguished in my fall, 
Fortescue’s had been left above, I stumbled over a third 
which had been stricken from the hand that bore it; but 
the household was by this time alarmed—servants were 
flocking in from every quarter, and Lord Manningham 
himself, in his robe de chambre, appeared upon the scene 
of action. My uncle Oliver was still clinging, with a 
grasp convulsively tenacious, to the stalwart frame of 
Fortescue, who supported him as the oak supports the 
ivy. On the ground, with the head towards their feet, 
and the face to the floor, lay indeed the body of a man, 
still and motionless, while a thick, but narrow, line of 
the deepest crimson, issuing from beneath the forehead, 
stagnated at the distance of a yard, in a broad and curl- 
ing pool, on the surface of the stone-coloured carpet. 
The light and company multiplied; Sir Oliver was the 
first object of attention to all; he was uninjured, save by 
a slight wound: on the back of one of his hands, but 
breathless, and with his dress disordered and torn, as 
from a violent struggle. The prostrate form was next 
examined; it was raised from the ground, and, as the 
light flashed upon the inanimate and bloodstained fea- 
tures, Lord Manningham exclaimed—“ By Heaven, the 
pretended Stafford !”—and I, «My Cousin Nicholas !” 
—“ Then it is done, and my weird is accomplished !” 
cried Fortescue, as extricating himself from my uncle’s 
grasp, he staggered back into the hall, and sank in all 
the feebleness of infancy upon a chair; a discharged 
pistol fell from his hand as he spoke. 

Let me draw a veil over this horrible event, the earlier 
particulars of which could never be clearly ascertained, 
for poor uncle Oliver, who alone could have elucidated 
the whole, never recovered the shock, but sank from that 
fatal moment into childish imbecility. From Fortescue 
alone we gathered, in after days, that guided by the 
sounds from within, he had forced upon the door with 
his foot, that he had seen Sir Oliver, exhausted, upon his 
knees, and a ruffian with one hand twisted in my un- 
cle’s cravat, while the other grasped a weapon that glit- 
tered in the moonbeam, and seemed in the act of de- 
scending on his unprotected head ; a moment longer and 
it would have been too late,—he fired, and the rescued 
victim staggered into his embrace as the assassin fell 
without a groan—the ball had penetrated his brain. 

A sharp and heavy chisel, found on the spot from 
which the corpse had been raised, corroborated this ac- 
count, while marks of violence, corresponding with the 
instrument, which appeared on the forced lock of the 
bureau, bespoke the main—let us hope the only—pur- 
pose for which it had been introduced. Whether Sir 
Oliver, whose vigils, as we have seen, had been prolong- 
ed beyond his wont, had been alarmed by the noise pro- 
duced in attempting his escrutoire, or whether he had 
taken it into his head to pay a casual visit to his “ snug- 
gery” before retiring to bed, and there encountered the 
intruder, cannot be known; that he had detected him in 
the act of breaking into his depository, was clear ; it was 
also evident that a personal conflict,—let us hope in mu- 
tual ignorance of their relative situations,—had taken 
| place between the parties, That Nicholas had overheard 
his father’s avowal, made to my mother, concerning the 
sums in the escrutoire, was almost certain; that the ap- 
parent hopelessness of any farther appeal at present, the 
pursuit of the officers, and, above all, the arrival of 
Lord Manningham, who would be sure to recognise him 
if seen,—that all these circumstances combined to make 








him desperate, was most probable. In all likelihood, 
| finding it impossible to remain long undetected in his 
present retreat, he had determined on possessing himself 
lof the property, and on putting into execution his pre- 

viously avowed design of retiring for a while to the con- 
| tinent, where the sums he had collected, and that which 
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he thus expected to secure, would support him till circum- 
stances might render his return to England safe and ad- 
visable. The fatal result of his unprincipled attempt we 
have already seen. 
* * * * ” 

But little of this eventful history remains to be told; 
for the satisfaction, however, of those who have traveled 
thus far with me through the chameleon life of my un- 
fortunate cousin, and who may condescend to take an in- 
terest in the fortunes of all associated with him, I may 
be permitted to state that my poor uncle Sir Oliver did 
not survive the loss of his son many months, and never 


stitute of Intellectual Chimney-sweepers.” ‘I'his erudite 


ieee ay EERE : ae 
the appanage of my second son, Oliver Stafford. There 


professor, in one of his itinerant excursions, undertaken | are times when we have the authority of one who wa 
for the enlightening of every provincial ‘gnoramus, hap-| himself a statesman, for believing, that “the post of 
pened to include Underdown in his circle, and to deliver, | honour is a private station,” and though I never have 


in the great room at the Saracen’s Head, a series of lee-| 


shrunk, nor ever shall shrink, from doing what I consider 


tures at the trifling charge of two-pence each person. | my duty towards the country which has given me birth, 
In the course of these interesting disquisitions, the phi-| I have little encouragement, and less inclination, at pre- 


losopher demonstrated incontestably that the sun is not|sent to embark upon the stormy sea of polities. 


a soot-bag, nor the moon made of cream cheese; that! 
any opposite opinions which may have prevailed are 


As a 
husband, a father, and a resident landlord, I have full 


and pleasing occupation for my time. My children are 


7 2 ” ion « a | at r . 
“vulgar errors,” originally introduced by the late Lord | educated under my own eye, and that of their excellent 


Londonderry, and since countenanced by Sir Robert | mother, by a pious and learned divine of our venerable 


awoke to a full consciousness of his misfortune. He | Peel, for the mere purpose of “trampling” on the “ use- 
wasted gradually away, and, without any decided dis-|ful classes.” Miss Pyefinch was first the attentive and 
ease to which Drench could give a name, became as a|delighted auditor, and then the friend and correspondent, 
blighted and a withered tree. He ate the food set be-|of this talented individual. Together they walked hand- 
fore him; but, as Miss Pyefinch often observed, “it /in-hand through the labyrinths of statistical lore. 

seemed to do him no sort of good.” He seldom spoke,} The Reverend Josiah Pozzlethwayte has lately attain- 
and still more rarely quitted his chamber; there were |ed his grand climacteric. 
times, however, when, from his enquiring glances, we |to an abrupt termination some years since by the falling 
fancied that he partially recognised those about him, but 
he never confirmed that opinion by words. It was in|he is now the respected incumbent of Tapton Boozle, 
the twilight of an autumnal evening, in the course of|with the vicarage of Soakingham annexed. He is 
the following year, that the gamekeeper’s son, a boy of | happy in the possession of a comfortable income, a snug 


His academical labours came | 


}church, who officiates also as my chaplain. They are 
brought up in the fear of God, and love of their fellow- 
| creatures; and when we see, as we sometimes do see, in 
| the exuberant liveliness of their animal spirits, any ten- 
jdency to extravagant and practical jokes, or to self-in- 
| dulgence at the expense of others, we fail not to incul- 
cate upon them the too lightly regarded axiom, that 
| impudence is not humour, nor mischief wit; that levity, 





in of a valuable college living in a midland county, and} if unchecked by principle, may degenerate into vice, and 


terminate in crime. It is our constant aim not to throw 


ee a damp upon the light and buoyant spirit 


of youthful hilarity, but to confine that spirit within the 


fourteen, had, in the temporary absence of the family, | parsonage, and a housekeeper, who delighteth in cherry-| limits set by reason and religion; to check all outrage- 
; 


taken his father’s gun, attracted by a flight of pigeon-|coloured ribbands, Though no longer resident, he is a_| 
fieldfares which had alighted among the berries of the /frequent visiter at Oxford, and at the late installation | 
shrubbery ; a projecting buttress of the building. offered|was honoured by the especial notice of the Duke of| 
him concealment, and from beneath its covert he made} Wellington himself, that illustrious chancellor conde-} 
his shot. Sir Oliver, now quite enfeebled and uncon-|scending to enquire, with much earnestness and charac- | 
scious, as usual, of all about him, was in a room above. | teristic rapidity, “Inglis, who is that d—d odd-looking 
At the report of the piece he sprang from his seat with | fellow in the wig?” So glorious a close to his long and 
a vigour, which to his attendants seemed little less than |laborious career is justly considered a subject of great 
miraculous, and, with a shriek that long after rang in |congratulation by his friends. 
their ears, exclaimed—“ Hold !—Hold your hand, I say!}_ Drench, though somewhat fallen into “the sear and 
—'tis my boy !—’tis Nicholas!”’ A servant caught him | yellow leaf,” is still, to use his own language, “ as hearty 
as he was falling, and conveyed him to a couch, but his |as a buck,” thanks to an excellent constitution, and never 
weary course was ended; his heart-strings had given |taking his own medicines. The end of his pigtail to be 
way—Sir Oliver Bullwinkle was dead ! sure is white, and contrasts well with the sable shalloon 
Fortescue quitted England, as he declared, for ever,|that unites it to his occiput, but then, per contra, his 
soon after the fatal catastrophe in which he had taken so |nose is redder than ever, and no man in all Underdown 
unfortunate a share, The accident of the real insulter }has a keener relish for his glass of old port, and rubber 
of Amelia having fallen by his hand, only the morejof long whist. He has long since retired from the ac- 
strongly confirmed him in his melancholy delusion. | tive duties of his profession, and having consigned his 
Without assuming the shape of decided insanity, his |hicra picra to a younger hand, enjoys his otium cum 
eccentricities became more and more apparent. We}dignitate on an adequate independence honourably ac- 
have often heard from him during his wanderings, which | quired. Some months before his final resolution to 
have extended over no inconsiderable portion of the ha- |‘ throw physic to the dogs,” a sharp attack of bile con- 
bitable globe. Our last accounts were from India, and | fined him to his room, and thirteen disbanded army sur- 
spoke of ill health, and increasing debility. ‘“ He had re-|geons settled themselves at Underdown in anticipation of 
turned,” he said, “to Hindostan, in obedience to asum-|a vacancy: but his stamina carried him through, and 
mons from Matilda, to lay his bones beside those of his|soon after his recovery he seized an opportunity of dis- 
early love” posing of his practice to an Irish professor, inventor and 
Captain Pyefinch is no more ; he did not long survive |sole proprietor of the “ Reanimating Mineral Pill.” The 
the last of the Bullwinkles; for the first time in his life, |fame of this celebrated panacea is now great in Under- 
perhaps, a tear was seen to trickle down his cheek as he | down and its vicinity, for though two or three perverse 
beheld his old friend and companion consigned to “ the | verdicts under “ crowner’s quest law” have recently cast 
narrow house ;’”’ and from that moment, though little al-}a shade of suspicion on its virtues with the incredulous, 
teration was to be perceived in his ever placid demean- | yet, as its learned proprietor observes, “Magna est veri- 
our, yet he too seemed to grow thinner and thinner; his |¢as et prevalebit.” Among the better disposed and 
nose became as sharp as a pen, and he looked as if he|}more enlightened, a single bushel of these invaluable 
had no longer any body to hold his tongue to. His pass- | boluses is still considered as generally sufficient for the 
ing out of the world was, like the whole tenor of his ex-|cure of all human complaints. 
istence in it, quiet and tranquil. One morning he did| My noble and gallant father-in-law is receiving, in a 
not come down to breakfast; more marvellous still, he | higher and happier state of existence, the reward of a 
was absent from the dinner-table. Drench repaired to|life passed here in the faithful and active discharge of 
his bedside, felt his pulse, looked at his tongue, and ask-|every duty which they who are placed by Providence in 
ed him «how he found himself?” The patient laid his/|exalted stations owe to their country and to mankind. | 
hand upon his heart, looked wistfully in the doctor’s|A splendid funeral, attended by the magnates of the} 
face, and said—“ Queer !”—“ What was the matter? /land, and a monument in Westminster Abbey, erected | 
What were his symptoms ?”—“ Un-com—fort—a—ble” | at the public expense, were the tribute paid by his coun- 
whispered the poor captain—and expired !—Drench is/try’s gratitude to his public merits. Sorrow unfeigned, | 
decidedly of opinion that he died of suffocation produced | and affectionate regret, were the homage as genuine, if| 
by the polysyllable. less ostentatious, rendered by a large social circle to his} 
But Miss Kitty is yet alive, and likely to live—devoted | private virtues. 
as ever to the worship of the muses. Without aban- At his decease, the family honours, of course, devolved | 
doning the service of Polyhymnia, she has been coquet- | upon myself. 





Lady Manningham, in whom my fondest} 
ting much of late with her severer sister, who presides |hopes have found their accomplishment, has presented | 


over Political Economy. She has become in conse-|me with five good-looking children, who, if not abso-| 
quence more thoroughly engrained than even of yore |lutely “little angels,” as my friend Kitty would once! 








with the prevailing tint that marks, what one of her new/have called them, are well-formed, healthy, and robust. | 
friends, an impassioned orator at the late Finsbury elec-| When not detained in London by my parliamentary du-} 
tion, styled “ the azure, blue, ceerulean vault of heaven.” | ties, we pass our time alternately at the Abbey and the} 
For much of her deepened dye she is indebted to the/ Hall, which latter, with the surrounding domain, became} 
celebrated Dr. Broadback, of the “Grand National In-! my property by succession, and has since been settled as} 


ous and injurious follies, and to 
«“ Warn the frolic and instruct the gay,” 


by setting before them in distinct, if sombre colours, the 
melancholy 
END OF MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 


—<>——— 
EXCERPTS. 

We should not so often hear complaints of the incon- 
sistency and fulseness of friends, if the world in general 
were more cautious than they usually are in forming 
connections of this kind. Were I to make trial of any 
person’s qualifications for a union of so much delicacy, 
there is no part of his conduct I would sooner single out, 
than to observe him in his resentments. And this not 
upon the maxim frequently advanced, “that the best 
friends make the bitterest enemies; but on the contrary, 
because I am persuaded that he who is capable of being 
a bitter enemy can never possess the necessary virtues 
that constitute a true friend.—Fitzosborne’s Letters. 

The first minister of state has not so much business 
in public, as a wise man has in private; if the one has 
little leisure to be alone, the other has less leisure to be 
in company ; the one has but part of the affairs of one 
nation, the other all the works of God and nature under 
consideration.— Cowley. 

Why should my son be a scholar, when it is not in- 
tended that he should live by his learning? By this 
rule, if what is commonly said be true—that money an- 
swereth all things—why should my son be honest, tem- 
perate, just, and charitable, since he has no intention to 
depend upon any of these qualities for a maintenance? 
—Essay on Modern Education—Swift. 

Many a man lives a burden to the earth ; but a good 
book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit embalm- 
ed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life, 
—. Milton's Speech on Unlicensed Printing. 

We may be as good as we please, if we please to be 
good.— Barrow. 

A philosopher’s ordinary language and admissions 
in general conversation or writings, ad populum, are 
as his watch compared with his astronomical time- 
piece. He sets the former by the town-clock, not be- 
cause he believes it right, but because his neighbours and 
his cook go by it—Coleridge’s Table. Talk. 

To resolve laughter into an expression of contempt 
is contrary to fact, and laughable enough. Laughter 
is a convulsion of the nerves; and it seems as if na- 
ture cut short the rapid thrill of pleasure on the nerves by 
a sudden convulsion of them, to prevent the sensation be- 
coming painful. Aristotle’s definition is as good as can 
be ; surprise at perceiving any thing out of its usual place, 
when the unusualness is not accompanied by a sense of 
serious danger. Such surprise is always pleasurable; 
and it is observable that surprise, accompanied with cir- 
cumstances of danger, becomes tragic. Hence farce may 
often border on tragedy ; indeed, farce is nearer tragedy 
in its essence than comedy is —ib. 
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Circumstantial LZeidence. 

The following cases, exemplifying the caution with 
which Circumstantial Evidence should be received, 
have struck us in the course of recent reading: their 
publication here may be attended with beneficial effects, 
at the same time that they impart a strong interest to 
our pages, 


—<p— 
From the Causes Céle’ res. 
MONSIEUR D’ANGLADE. 

The Count of Montgomery rented part of an hotel in 
the Rue Royale, at Paris. The ground floor and first 
floor were occupied by him; the second and third by the 
Sieur d’Anglade. The Count and Countess de Mont- 
gomery had an establishment suitable to their rank ; they 
kept an almoner, and several male and female servants, 
and their horses and equipage were numerous in pro- 
portion, Monsieur d’Anglade (who was a gentleman, 
though of an inferior rank to the count) and his wife lived 
with less splendour, but yet with elegance and decency 
suitable to their situation in life. ‘They had a carriage, 
and were admitted into the best companies, where pro- 
bably M. d’Anglade increased his income by play ; but, 
on the strictest enquiry, it did not appear that any dis- 
honourable actions could be imputed to him. The Count 


and Countess de Montgomery lived on a footing of 


neighbourly civility with Monsieur and Madame d’Ang- 
Jade, and, without being very intimate, were always on 
friendly ferms. Some time in September, 1687, the 
count and countess proposed passing a few days at 
Villebousin, one of their country houses: they informed 
Monsieur and Madame d’Anglade of their design, and 
invited them to be of the party. They accepted it; but 
the evening before they were to go, they for some rea- 
son or other (probably because Madame d’Ang!ade was 
not very well) begged leave to decline the honour, and 
the count ahd countess set out without them, leaving in 
their lodgings one of the countess’s women, four girls, 
whom she employed to work for her in embroidery, and 
a boy who was kept to help the footmen. They took 
with them the priest, Francis Gagnard, who was their 
almoner, and all their other servants. 

The count pretended that a strange presentiment of 
impending evil hung over him, and determined him to 
return to Paris a day sooner than he intended. Certain 
it is, that instead of staying till Thursday, as they pro- 
posed, they came back on Wednesday evening, Op 
their coming to their hotel a few moments before their 
servants, (who followed them on horseback,) they ob- 
served that the door of a room on the ground floor, where 
their men-servants slept, was a-jar, though the almoner, 
who had always kept the key, had double-locked it when 
he went away, Monsieur d’Anglade, who was cut when 
they came home, returned to his lodgings about eleven 
o'clock, bringing with him two friends, with whom he 
had supped at the President Robert’s. On entering, he 
was told that the count and countess were returned, at 
which, it is said, he appeared much surprised. How- 
ever, he went into the apartment where they were, to 
pay his compliments. They desired him to sit down, 
and sent to beg Madame d’Anglade would join them ; 
she did so, and they passed some time in conversation, 
after which they parted. The next morning the Count 
de Montgomery discovered that the lock of his streng 
hox had been opened by a false key, from whence had 
heen taken thirteen small sacks, each containing a thou- 
sand livres in silver; eleven thousand five hundred livres 
in gold, besides double pistoles ; and an hundred louis- 
dors of a new coinage, called au cordon ; together with 
a pear] necklace, worth four thousand livres, 

The count, as soon as he made this discovery, went to 
the police and preferred his complaint, describing the 
sums taken from him, and the species in which those 
sums were, ‘The lieutenant of the police went directly 
to the hotel, where, from circumstances, it clearly ap- 
peared that the robbery must have been committed by 
some one who belonged to the house. Monsieur and 


Madame d’Anglade earnestly desired to have their apart- 
ments and their servants examined: and, from some ob- 
servations he then made, or some prejudice he had before 
entertained against Monsieur and Madame d’Anglade, 





the lieutenant of the police seems to have conceived the 
most disadvantageous opinion of them, and to have been 
so far prepossessed with an idea of their guilt, that he did 
not sufliciently investigate the looks and the conduct of 
others. In pursuance, however, of their desire to have 
their rooms searched, he followed them thither, and 
looked narrowly into their drawers, closets, and boxes ; 
unmade the beds, and searched the mattrasses and the 
paiilasses. On the floor they themselves inhabited, no- 
thing was found: he then proposed ascending into the 
attic story, to which Monsieur d’Anglade readily con- 
sented. Madame d’Anglade excused herself from attend- 
ing, saying that she was ill and weak. However, her 
husband went up with the officer of justice, and all was 
readily submitted to his inspection. In looking into an 
old trunk, filled with clothes, remnants, and parchments, 
he found a rouleau of seventy louis d’ors au cordon, wrapt 
in a priited paper, which printed paper was a genealogi- 
cal table, which the count said was his. 

This seems to have been the circumstance which so far 
confirmed the before groundless and slight suspicions, of 
the lieutenant of the police, that it occasioned the ruin 
of these unfortunate people. 

As soon as these seventy louis were brought to light, 
the Count de Montgomery insisted upon it that they were 
his; though, as they were in common circulation, it was 
as impossible for him to swear to them as to any other 
coin. He declared, however, that he had no doubt but 
that Monsieur and Madame d’Anglade had robbed him; 
and said that he would answer for the honesty of all his 
own people; and that on this occasion he could not but 
recollect, that the Sieur Grimaudet, who had before occu- 
pied this hotel, which Monsieur d’Anglade had inhabited 
at the same time, had lost a valuable piece of plate. It 
was, therefore, the count said, very probable that d’An- 
glade had been guilty of both the robberies, which had 
happened in the same place while he inhabited it. 

On this rouleau of seventy louis d’ors the lieutenant 
of the police seized. He bid Monsieur d’Anglade count 
them; he did so, but, terrified at the imputation of guilt, 
and of the fatal consequence which in France often fol- 
lows the imputation only, his hand trembled as he did it; 
he was sensible of it, and said, “I tremble.’ ‘This emo- 
tion, so natural even to innocence, appeared, in the eyes 
of the count and the lieutenant, a corroboration of his 
guilt. After this examination they descended to the 
ground floor, where the almoner, the page, and valet-de- 
chambre were accustomed to sleep together, in a small 
room. Madame d’Anglade desired the officer of the po- 
lice to remark, that the door of this apartment had been 
left open, and that the valet-de-chambre probably knew 
why, of whom therefore enquiry should be made. No- 
thing was more natural than this observation, yet to 
minds already prepossessed with an opinion of the guilt 
of Anglade and his wife, this remark seemed to confirm 
it; when in a corner of this room, where the wall formed 
a little recess, live of the sacks were discovered, which 
the count had lost, in each of which was a thousand 
livres; and a sixth, from which upwards of two hundred 
had been taken. After this, no farther enquiry was made, 
nor any of the servants examined. The guilt of Monsieur 
and Madame d’Anglade was ascertained, in the opipion 
of the lieutenant of the police and the Count de Mont- 
gomery ; and, on no stronger grounds than the circum- 
stance of tinding the seventy louis d’ors, the emotion 
shown by d’Anglade while he counted them, and the re- 
mark made by his wife, were these unfortunate people 
committed to prison, Their effects were seized. Mon- 
sieur d’Anglade was thrown into a dungeon in the Cha- 
telet; and his wife, who was with child, and her little 
girl, about four years old, were sent to fort l’Eveque ; 
while the strictest orders were given that no person 
whatever should be admitted to speak to them. The 
prosecution now commenced, and the lieutenant of the 
police, who had committed the unhappy man, was to be 
his judge. D’Anglade appealed, and attempted to insti- 
tute a suit against him, and make him a party, in order 
to prevent his being competent to give judgment; but} 
this attenspt failed, and served only to add personal animo- | 
sity to the prejudice this officer had before taken against | 
Anglade, Witnesses were examined ; but, far from their | 
being heard with impartiality, their evidence was twisted 
to the purposes of those who desired to prove guilty the | 
man they were determined to believe so. ‘The almoner, 
Francis Gagnard, who was the really guilty person, was, 





among those whose evidence was now admitted against 
Anglade ; and this wretch had effrontery enough to con- 
ceal the emotion of his soul, and to perform a mass, which 
the count ordered to be said at St. Esprit, for the dis- 
covery of the culprits. 

The lieutenant of the police, elate with his triumph 
over the miserable prisoner, pushed on the prosecution 
with all the avidity which malice and revenge could in- 
spire in a vindictive spirit. In spite, however, of all he 
could do, the proofs against d’Anglade were still insuffi- 
cient; therefore he determined to have him put to the 
tortures, in hopes of bringing him to confess the crime, 
Anglade appealed, but the parliament confirmed the or- 
der, and the poor man underwent the question ordinary 
and extraordinary ; when, notwithstanding his acute suf- 
ferings, he continued firmly to protest his innocence, till, 
covered with wounds, his limbs dislocated, and his mind 
enduring yet more than his body, he was carried back to 
his dungeon. Disgrace and ruin overwhelmed him; his 
fortune and effects were sold for less than a tenth of their 
value, as is always the case where law presses with its iron 
hand; his character was blasted, his health was ruined. 
Not naturally robust, and always accustomed, not only 
to the comforts, but the elegances of life, a long confine- 
ment in a noisome and unwholesome dungeon had re- 
duced him to the lowest state of weakness. In such a 
situation he was dragged forth to torture, and then 
plunged again into the damp and dark cavern from 
whence he came—without food, medicine, or assistance 
of any kind, though it is usual for those who suffer the 
torture to have medicinal help and refreshment after it. 
This excess of severity could be imputed only to the ma- 
lignant influence of the oflicer of justice, in whose power 
he now was. 

From the same influence it happened, that though the 
Sieur d’Anglade, amidst the most dreadful pains, had 
steadily protested his innocence—and though the evi- 
dence against him was extremely defective—sentence 
was given to this effect: —That Anglade should be con- 
demned to serve in the galleys for nine years; that his 
wife should, for the like term, be banished from Paris, 
and its jurisdiction ; that they should pay three thousand 
livres reparation to the Count d’Montgomery as damages, 
and make restitution of twenty-five thousand six hundred 
and seventy-three livres, and either return the pearl 
necklace or pay four thousand livres more. From this 
sum the five thousand seven hundred and eighty livres, 
found in the sacks in the servants’ room, were to be de- 
ducted, together with the seventy louis d’ors found in the 
box, of which the officer of justice had taken possession, 
and also a double Spanish pistole, and seventeen louis 
d’ors found on the person of Anglade, which was his own 
money. 

Severe as this sentence was, and founded on such 
slight presumption, it was put immediately into execu- 
tion. Anglade, whose constitution was already sinking 
under the heavy pressure of his misfortunes, whose limbs 
were contracted by the dampness of his prison, and who 
had undergone the most excruciating tortures, was sent 
to the tower of Montgomery, there to remain, without 
assistance or consolation, till the convicts condemned to 
the gallies were ready to go. He was then chained with 
them—a situation, how dreadful ! for a gentleman, whose 
sensibility of mind was extreme, and who had never suf- 
fered the least hardship or difficulty till then; when he 
was plunged at once into the lowest abyss of misery, 
chained among felons, and condemned to the most hope- 
less confinement and the severest labour, without any 
support but what he could procure from the pity of those 
who saw him; for of his own he had now nothing! 
Yet, dreadful as these evils were, he supported them 
with that patient firmness which nothing but conscious 
innocence could have produced. Reduced to the extreme 
of human wretchedness, he felt not for himself; but 
when he reflected on the situation of his wife, and his 
infant daughter, his fortitude forsook him. A fever had, 
from his first confinement, preyed on his frame; its pro- 
gress grew more rapid, and he felt his death inevitable ; 
when the galley-slaves being collected to depart, he be- 
sought leave to see his wife, and to give his last blessing 
to his child—but it was denied him! He submitted, and 
prepared to go; but being too weak to stand, he was put 
into a wagon, whence he was lifted off at night, when 
they stopped, and laid on straw in a barn or out-house, 
and the next morning carried again between two men 
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to the wagon to continue his journey. In this manner, 
and believing every hour would be his last, the unhappy 
man arrived at Marseilles. It was asserted, but for the 
honour of human nature should not be believed, that the 
CVount de Montgomery pressed his departure, notwith- 
standing the deplorable condition he was in, and even 
waited on the road to see him pass, and enjoy the horrid 
spectacle of his sufferings. The unhappy wife of this 
injured man had not been treated with more humanity. 
She had been dragged to prison, separate from that of 
her husband, and confined in a dungeon. She was with 
child, and the terror she had undergone occasioned her 
to miscarry. Long fainting fits succeeded ; and she had 
no help but that of her little girl, who, young as she 
was, endeavoured to recall her dying mother by bathing 
her temples, and by making her smell bread dipt in 
wine. But as she believed every fainting fit would be 
her last, she implored the jailor to allow her a confessor : 


after much delay he sent one, and by his means the poor | 


woman received succour and sustenance; but while she 
slowly gathered strength hor little girl grew ill. The 
noisome damps, the want of proper food and of fresh air, 
overcame the tender frame of the poor child; and then 


it was that the distraction and despair of the mother was | 


at its height. In the middle of a rigorous winter, they 
were in a cavern, where no air could enter, and where 
the damps only lined the wall; a little charcoal, in an 
earthen pot, was all the fire they had, and the smoke 
was so offensive and dangerous, that it increased rather 
than diminished their sufferings. In this dismal place 
the mother saw her child sinking under a disease, for 
which she had no remedies. Cold sweats accompanied 
jt, and she had neither clean linen for her, or fire to 
warm her; and, as even their food depended on charity, 
and they were not allowed to see any body, they had no 
relief but what the priest from time to time procured 
them. At length, and as a great favour, they were re- 
moved to a place less damp, to which there was a little 


window ; but the window was stopped, and the fumes of 


the charcoal were as noxious here as in the cavern 
they had left. Here they remained, however, (Provi- 
dence having prolonged their lives,) for four or five 
months. Monsieur d’Anglade, not being in a condition 
to be chained to the oar, was sent to the hospital of the 
convicts at Marseilles; his disease still preyed on the 
poor remains of a ruined constitution, but his sufferings 
were lengthened out beyond what his weakness seemed 
to promise. It was near four months after his arrival at 
Marseilles, that, being totally exhausted, he felt his last 
moments approach, and desired to receive the sacra- 
ments: before they were administered to him, he solemn- 
ly declared, as he hoped to be received into the pre- 
sence of the Searcher of Hearts, that he was innocent 
of the crime laid to his charge; that he forgave his inex- 
orable prosecutor and his partial judge, and felt no other 
regret in quitting the world, than that of leaving his 
wife and his child exposed to the miseries of poverty, and 
the disgrace of his imputed crime: but he trusted his 
vindication to God, who had, he said, lent him fortitude 
to endure the sufferings he had not deserved: and then, 
after having received the eucharist with piety and com- 
posure, he expired—a martyr to unjust suspicion, and 
hasty or malicious judgment. 

He had been dead only a few weeks, when several 
persons, who had known him, received anonymous let- 
ters: the letters signified, that the person who wrote 
them, was on the point of hiding himself in a convent 
for the rest of his life; but before he did so, his con- 
science obliged him to inform whom it might concern, 
that the Sieur d’Anglade was innocent of the robbery 
committed in the apartments of the Count de Mont- 
gomery ; that the perpetrators were one Vincent Belestre, 
the son of a tanner of Mans; and a priest named Gag- 
nard, a native also of Mans, who had been the count’s 
almoner. ‘The letters added, that a woman of the name 
of De la Comble could give light into the whole affair. 
One of these letters was sent to the Countess de Mont- 
gomery, who however had not generosity enough to 
show it; but the Sicur Loysillon, and some others who 
had received at the same time the same kind of letters, 
determined to enquire into the affair: while the friends 
of the Count de Montgomery, who began to apprehend 
that he would be disagreeably situated, if his prose- 
cution of d’Anglade should be found unjust, pretended 
to discover that these letters were dictated by Madame 


d’Anglade; who hoped by this artifice to deliver her 
husband’s memory from the odium which rested on it, 
and herself and her child from the dungeon in which 
they were still confined. An enquiry was set on foot 
after Belestre and Gagnard, who had some time before 
quitted the count’s service. It was found that Belestre 
was a consummate villain, who had in the early part of 
his life been engaged in an assassination, for which he 
was obliged to fly from his native place; that he had 
been a soldier, had killed his serjeant in a quarrel, and 
deserted ; then returning to his own country, had been 
a wandering vagabond, going by different names, and 
practising every species of roguery; that he had some- 
times been a beggar, and sometimes a bully, about the 
streets of Paris, but always much acquainted and con- 





nected with Gagnard, his countryman: and that sud- 
|denly, from the lowest indigence, he had appeared to be 
‘in affluence; had bought himself rich clothes, had 
'shown various sums of money, and had purchased an 
| estate near Mans, for which he had paid between nine 
| and ten thousand livres. 

| Gagnard, who was the son of the jailer of Mans, 
| had come to Paris without either clothes or money, and 
|had subsisted on charity, or by saying masses at St. 
Esprit, by which he hardly gained enough to keep him 
alive; when the Count de Montgomery took him. It 
was impossible that what he got in his service, as wages, 
could enrich him: yet, immediately after quitting it, he 
was seen clothed neatly in his clerical habit ; his expenses 
for his entertainments were excessive; he had plenty 
of money in his pocket; and had taken a woman out of 
the street, whom he had established in handsome lodg- 
ings, and clothed with the greatest profusion of finery. 
These observations alone, had they been made in time, 
were sufficient to have opened the way to a discovery, 
which might have saved the life, and redeemed the 
|honour of the unfortunate d’Anglade. Late as it was, 
| justice was now ready to overtake them, and the hand 





| of Providence itself seemed to assist. Gagnard, being in| 
a tavern in the street St. André des Arcs, was present! 
at a quarrel wherein a man was killed; he was sent to! 
prison, with the rest of the people in the house; and) 
about the same time, a man who had been robbed and! 
cheated by Belestre, near three years before, met him, | 
watched him to his lodgings, and put him into the hands 
of the Marechaussée. These two wretches being thus in| 
the hands of justice, for other crimes, underwent an| 
examination relative to the robbery of the Count de 
Montgomery: they betrayed themselves by inconsistent 
answers. ‘Their accomplices were apprehended; and 
the whole affair now appeared so clear, that it was only 
astonishing how the criminals could ever have been mis- 
taken. The guardians of Constantia Guillemot, the 
daughter of d’Anglade, now desired to be admitted 
parties in the suit, on behalf of their ward; that the 
guilt of Belestre and Gagnard might be proved, and the 
memory of Monsieur d’Anglade, and the character of| 
his widow, justified; as well as that she might, by| 
fixing the guilt on those who were really culpable, | 
obtain restitution of her father’s effects, and amends! 
from the Count de Montgomery. She became, through | 
her guardian, prosecutrix of the two villains ; the prin-} 
cipal witness against whom was a man called the Abbé 
de Fontpierre, who had belonged to the association of} 
thieves of which Belestre was a member. This man 
said, that he had written the anonymous letters which 
led to the discovery ; for that, after the death of d’ Anglade, 
his conscience reproached him with being privy to so 
enormous acrime. He swore that Belestre had obtained 
from Gagnard the impressions of the count’s keys in 
wax, by which means he had others made that opened 
the locks. He said, that soon after the condemnation of 
d’Anglade to the galleys, he was in a room adjoining to 
one where Belestre and Gagnard were drinking and 
feasting ; that he heard the former say to the latter, 
“Come, my friend, let us drink and enjoy ourselves, 
while this fine fellow, this Marquis d’Anglade, is at the 
galleys.” ‘To which Gagnard replied, with a sigh, “ Poor 
man, I cannot help being sorry for him; he was a good 
kind of man, and was always very civil and obliging to 
me.” Helestre then exclaimed with a laugh, “Sorry ! 
what, sorry for a man who has secured us from suspicion, 
and made our fortune!” Much other discourse of the 
same kind he repeated. And De la Comble deposed, 
that Belestre had shown her great sums of money, and a 
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beautiful pearl necklace; and when she asked him 
where he got all this? he answered, that he had won it 
at play. These, and many other circumstances related 
by this woman, confirmed his guilt beyond a doubt. In 
his pocket were found a Gazette of Holland, in which he 
had (it was supposed) caused it to be inserted that the 
men who had been guilty of the robbery, for which the 
Sieur d’Anglade had been condemned, were executed for 
some other crime at Orleans—hoping by this means to 
stop any farther enquiry. A letter was also found on him 
from Gagnard, which advised him of the rumours which 
were spread from the anonymous letters ; and desiring 
him to find some means to quiet or get rid of the Abbe 
Fontpierre. 

The proof of the criminality of these two men being 
fully established, they were condemned to death; and, 
being previously made to undergo the question ordinary 
and extraordinary, they confessed, Gagnard upon the 
rack, and Belestre at the place of execution, that they 
had committed the robbery. Gagnard declared, that if 
the lieutenant of the police had pressed him with ques- 
tions the day that d’Anglade and his wife were taken up, 
he was in such confusion, he should have confessed all. 

These infamous men having suffered the punishment of 
their crime, Constantia Guillemont d’Anglade continued 
to prosecute the suit against the Count de Montgomery, 
for the unjust accusation he had made ; who endeavoured, 
by the chicane which his fortune gave him the power to 
command, to evade the restitution: at length, after a 
very long process, the court decided—that the Count de 
Montgomery should restore to the widow and daughter 
of d’Anglade, the sum which their effects, and all the 
property that was seized, had produced—that he should 
farther pay them a certain sum, as amends for the 
damages and injuries they had sustained, and that their 
condemnation should be erased, and their honours re- 
stored ;—which, though it was all the reparation that 
could now be made them, could not bind up the ineur- 
able wounds they had suffered in this unjust and cruel 
prosecution. 

Mademoiselle d’Anglade, whose destiny excited uni- 
versal commiseration, was taken into the protection of 
some generous persons about the court, who raised for 
her a subscription, which at length amounted to an 
hundred thousand livres; which, together with the res- 
titution of her father’s effects, made a handsome pro- 
vision for her; and she was married to Monsieur des 
Essarts, a counsellor of parliament. 


—<=—— 


From the *‘ Theory of Presumpt ve Proof.” 
THOMAS HARRIS. 


Thomas Harris kept the Rising Sun, a public house, 
about eighteen miles from York, on the road to New- 
castle. Harris had a man and maid servant: the man, 
whose name was Morgan, he kept in the threefold capa- 
city of waiter, hostler, and gardener. James Gray, a 
blacksmith, traveling on foot to Edinburgh, stopped at 
Harris’s, supped, and lay there. Early in the morning, 
Morgan went secretly to a neighbouring magistrate, and 
gave information that his master, Harris, had just then 
murdered the traveller, James Gray, in his hed. A war- 
rant was issued, and Harris was apprehended. Harris 
positively denied the charge, and Morgan as positively 
affirmed it; deposing, that he saw Harris on the stran- 
ger’s bed, strangling him, but that he came too late to 
save him; and that Harris’s plea was, the deceased was 
in a fit, and he was only assisting him. Morgan further 
deposed, that he instantly retired, and made a feint as if 
going down stairs, but creeping up very softly to an ad- 
joining room, he there, through a key-hole, saw his mas- 
ter rifling the breeches of the deceased, 

Harris peremptorily denied every part of this story 
from the beginning to the end; and the body having, by 
order of the magistrate, been inspected, and no mark of 
violence appearing thereon, Harris was nearly on the 
point of being discharged, when the maid servant desired 
also to be sworn. She deposed, that almost directly after 
her master came down in the morning, as she must con- 
ceive, from the traveller’s room, she saw him go into the 
garden, (being, unknown to her master, in a back wash- 
house which overlooked it,) saw him take some gold out 
of his pocket, wrap it up in something, and bury it at the 
foot of a tree, in a private corner of the place. 

Harris turned pale at the information! He would give 
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no Sitect { answer as to the circumstance of the money ! 
A constable was despatched with the girl, and the cash, 
to the amount of upwards of thirty pounds, was found! 
The accused acknowledged the hiding of that money, 
but he acknowledged it with so many hesitations, and 
answered every question with such an unwillingness, 
such an apparent unopenness, that all doubts of his guilt 
were now done away, and the magistrate committed him 
for trial. 

Harris was brought to the bar at York summer as- 
sizes, which happened about a week after his commit- 
ment, in 1642. Morgan deposed the same as when be- 
fore the justice. ‘The maid servant and the constable 
deposed to the circumstance of the money ; the first, as to 
the prisoner’s hiding, and both as to the finding of it. 
And the magistrate gave testimony to the confusion and 
hesitation of Harris on the discovery of, and being ques- 
tioned about, the hiding of the money. 

Harris, on his defence, endeavoured to invalidate the 
charge by assertions, that the whole of Morgan’s evi- 
dence was false ; that the money which he buried was 
his own property, honestly come by, and buried there 
for his better security ; and that his behaviour before the 
magistrate on this particular, arose from the shame of 
acknowledging his natural covetousness—not from any 
consciousness of guilt. ‘The judge then summed up the 
evidence, remarking strongly on the circumstance of the 
hiding of the money, and the weakness of the prisoner’s 
reasons for his so hiding of it ; and the jury, just consult- 
ing together for two minutes, brought in their verdict— 
guilty. 

Harris was executed pursuant to his sentence, perse- 
vering in his declarations of innocence, but desiring all 
persons to guard against the effects of an avaricious dis- 
position: for it was that sordidness of temper which had 
led him, he said, into general distrustfulness, and that 
into the expedient of hiding his money ; which eircum- 
stance had alone furnished the means to his enemies, (for 
what reason they were so, he said, he knew not, but 
whom he forgave,) for bringing him to an ignominious 
death. 





The truth of the fact at last came out: Harris was in 
deed entirely innocent! Morgan and the maid were not 
only fellow-servants but sweethearts. Harris’s suspecting 
covetous temper was well known to both, and the girl 
once, by accident, perceiving her master burying some- 
thing, discovered the circumstance to Morgan; he, act- 





ing as gardener, took an opportunity when at work, to 
dig for it: it sere to be five guineas; he left it, oll 
informed the girl of They settled it not to touch the 
money, but to keep w oe hing ‘their master, as the y had no | ¢ 
doubt but he would add to it; and, when it arose to a} 
good sum, they agreed to plunder the hiding place toge- | 
ther, marry, and with the spoil, set up in some way of| 
business. As they imagined, so it hi appene <d; they got| 
several occasions to see the stock increasing, but (e qually 
covetous with their master,) the golden harvest was not 


| 


fatal period arrives James Gray. Morgan finds him next 
morning dead in his bed. ‘The diabolical thought strikes 
Morgan, of first charging Harris with the murdering and | 
robbing of Gray, and then of plundering his master’s | 
hiding place, whilst he (the master) shall be in prison. 
Morgan communicates this intention to the maid: she 
approves of it; they consult and fix on the plan, and 
Morgan gives the information to the magistrate as before | 
related. The girl, unexpectedly, finds the accusation | 
not sufficiently supported, and fears that her sweetheart, | 
of whom she is fond, will be punished for perjury, if her | 
master is released; who indeed, unfortunately, had just | 
hinted as much before the justice. ‘The expedient, in a 
moment, strikes her to sacrifice the hidden money, and 
with her master, to the safety of her paramour ; and the 
idea, as the reader already knows, fatally succeeds, | 

The whole of this stupendous piece of wickedness 
came to light in the beginning of the year 1643, on a quar- | 
rel between Morgan and the girl, who, after the death of | 
Harris, had lived together as man and wife. | 


yet ripe . 
One day, in a quarrel, Harris strikes his man Morgan 
several times. Morgan determines on revenge: at this 
| 
| 


They were | 
taken up in consequence, and committed to prison, but | 
escaped the public punishment due to their crime, by | 
both of them dying of a jail disease. 

Harris’s innocence became afterwards further illustra- 
ted, by its being found out that James Gray, the supposed 


murdered person, had had two attacks of an apoplexy, 
some months previous to his death, and that he was never 
master of five pounds at one. time in his life. 


—<——— 


A man was tried for and convicted of the murder of 
his own father. The evidence against him was merely 
circumstantial, and the principal witness was his sister. 
She proved that her father possessed a small income, 
which, with his industry, enabled him to live with com- 
fort; that her brother, the prisoner, who was his heir at 
law, had long expressed a great desire to come into the 
possession of his father’s effects; and that he had long 
behaved in a very undutiful manner to him, wishing, as 
the witness believed, to put a period to his existence by 
uneasiness and vexation; that, on the evening the mur- 
der was committed, the deceased went a small distance 
from the house, to milk a cow he had for some time kept, 
and that the witness also went out to spend the evening 
and to sleep, leaving only her brother in the house ; that 
returning home early in the morning, and finding that 
her father and brother were absent, she was much 
alarmed, and sent for some neighbours to consult with 
them, and to receive advice what should be done; that, 
in company with these neighbours, she went to the hovel 
in which her father was accustomed to milk the cow, 
where they found him murdered in a most inhuman 
manner, his head being almost beat to pieces; that a 
suspicion immediately falling on her brother, and there 
being then some snow upon the ground, in which the 
footsteps of a human being, to and from the hovel, were 
observed, it was agreed to take one of the brother’s shoes 
and to measure therewith the impressions in the snow: 
this was done, and there did not remain a doubt but that 
the impressions were made with his shoes. Thus con- 
firmed in their suspicions, they then immediately went to 
the prisoner’s room, and after a diligent search, they 
found a hammer in the corner of a private drawer, with 
several spots of blood upon it, and with a small splinter 
of bone, and some brains in a crack which they disco- 
vered in the handle. The circumstances of finding the 
deceased and the hammer, as described by the former 
witness, were fully proved by the neighbours whom she 
had called: and upon this evidence the prisoner was 
convicted and suffered death, but denied the act to the 
last. About four years after, the witness was extremely 
ill, and understanding that there were no possible hopes 
of her recovery, she confessed that her father and brother 
having offe nded her, she was determined they should both 
die ; and, accordingly, when the former went to milk the 
cow, she followed him with her brother’s hammer, and 
in his shoes; that she beat out her father’s brains with 
the hammer, and then laid it where it was afterwards 
found; that she then went from home to give a better 
eolour: to this wicked business, and that her brother was 
perfectly innocent of the crime for which he had suf- 
fered. She was immediately taken into custody, but 
|died before she could be brought to trial. 


—=—_ 


WILLIAM SHAW. 

was an upholsterer, at Edinburgh, in 
the year 1721. He had a daughter, Catherine Shaw, 
‘who lived with him. She encouraged the addresses of 
| John Lawson, a jeweller, to whom William Shaw de- 
clared the most insuperable objections, alleging him to 


William Shaw 


jbe a profligate young man, addicted to every kind of 


dissipation. He was forbidden the house ; but the daugh- 
ter continuing to see him clandestinely, the father, on 
the discovery, kept her strictly confined. 

William Shaw had, for some time, pressed his daugh- 
ter to receive the addresses of a son of Alexander Ro- 
bertson, a friend and neighbour ; and one evening, being 


very urgent with her thereon, she peremptorily refused, 


declaring she preferred death to being young Robertson’s 
wife. ‘he father grew enraged, and the daughter more 
positive; so that the most passionate expressions arose 
on both sides, and the words, “bardarity, cruelty, and 
death,” were frequently pronounced by the daughter! 
At length he left her, locking the door after him. 

The greatest part of the buildings at Edinburgh are 
formed on the plan of the chambers in our inns of court; 
so that many families inhabit rooms on the same floor, 
having all one common staircase. William Shaw dwelt 
in one of these, and a single partition only divided his 





apartment from that of James Morrison, a watch-case 
maker. This man had indistinctly overheard the con- 
versation and quarrel between Catherine Shaw and her 
father, but was particularly struck with the repetition of 
the above words, she having pronounced them loudly 
and emphatically! For some little time after the father 
was gone out, all was silent, but presently Morrison 
heard several groans from the daughter. Alarmed! he 
ran to some of his neighbours under the same roof, 
These, entering Morrison’s room, and listening attentive- 
ly, not only heard the groans, but distinctly heard Ca- 
therine Shaw, two or three times, faintly exclaim— 
« Cruel father, thou art the cause of my death!” Struck 
with this, they flew to the door of Shaw’s apartment ; 
they knocked—no answer was given. The knocking was 
still repeated—still no answer. Suspicions had before 
arisen against the father; they were now confirmed: 
a constable was procured, an entrance forced; Ca- 
therine was found weltering in her blood, and the fatal 
knife by her side! She was alive but speechless; but, 
on questioning her as to owing her death to her father, 
was just able to make a motion with her head, apparent- 
ly in the affiirmative, and expired. 

Just at the critical moment, William Shaw returns 
and enters the room. All eyes are on him! He sees his 
neighbours and a constable in his apartment, and seems 
much disordered thereat; but, at the sight of his daugh- 
ter he turns pale, trembles, and is ready to sink. The 
first surprise, and the succeeding horror, leave little 
doubt of his guilt in the breasts of the beholders; and 
even that little is done away on the constable discovering 
that the shirt of William Shaw is bloody. 

He was instantly hurried before a magistrate, and, 
upon the depositions of all the parties, committed to pri- 
son on suspicion. He was shortly after brought to trial, 
when, in his defence, he acknowledged the having con- 
fined his daughter to prevent her intercourse with Law- 
son; that he had frequently insisted on her marrying of 
Robertson; and that he had ‘quarreled with her on the 
subject the evening she was found murdered, as the wit- 
ness Morrison had deposed: but he averred, that he left 
his daughter unarmed and untouched; and that the 
blood found upon his shirt was there in consequence of 
his having bled himself some days before, and the ban- 
dage becoming untied. ‘These assertions did not weigh 
a feather with the jury, when opposed to the strong 
circumstantial evidence of the daughter’s expressions, of 
“barbarity, cruelty, death,” and of “cruel father, thou 
art the cause of my death,”’—together with that appa- 
rently affirmative motion with her head, and of the 
blood so seemingly providentially discovered on the fa- 
ther’s shirt. On these several concurring circumstances, 
was William Shaw found guilty, was executed, end was 
hanged in chains, at Leith Walk, in November, 1721. 

Was there a person in Edinburgh who believed the 
father guiltless? No, not one! notwithstanding his latest 
words at the gallows were, “I am innocent of my daugh- 
ter’s murder.” But in August, 1722, as a man, who had 
become the possessor of the late William Shaw’s apart- 
ments, was rummaging by chance in the chamber where 

Satherine Shaw died, he accidentally perceived a paper 
fallen into a cavity on one side of the chimney. It was 
folded as a letter, which, on opening, contained the fol- 
lowing :—“ Barbarou. father, your cruelty in having 
put it out of my power ever to join my fate to that of 
the only man I could love, and tyrannically insisting 
upon my marrying one whom I always hated, has made 
me form a resolution to put an end to an existence which 
is become a burthen to me. I doubt not I shall tind 
mercy in another world; for sure no benevolent being 
can require that I should any longer live in torment to 
myself in this! My death I lay to your charge: when 
you read this, consider yourself as the inhuman wretch 
that plunged the murderous knife into the bosom of the 
unhappy—Catuenine Saaw.” 

This letter being shown, the hand-writing was recog- 
nised and avowed to be Catherine Shaw’s, by many of 
her relations and friends. It became the public talk ; 
and the magistracy of Edinburgh, on a scrutiny, being 
convinced of its authenticity, they ordered the body of 
William Shaw to be taken from the gibbet, and given to 
his family for interment; and, as the only reparation to 
his memory and the honour of his surviving relations, 
they caused a pair of colours to be waved over his grave, 
in token of his innocence. 
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Muke Dorgan. 


A STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


The following case is a condensation of an excellent 
series of stories descriptive of Irish Manners, entitled 
«Tales of the Munster Festivals.” It illustrates the 
danger of condemning upon circumstantial evidence 
alone. 


«“ ] say, messmate,” said a young sailor who had just 
been landed from a ship in the offing of Loup Head, on 
the coast of Kerry, Ireland, addressing a countryman 
whom he overtook as he was making his way inland, 
“can you put me on the track of Carrigaholt ?” 

“The path is under your futt every step o’ the way,” 
said the man; then, after pacing behind the enquirer in 
silence for a few minutes, he added, “ Why, then, for 
one that puts out the futt so slow, I never seen any 
body carry so much of the road wit them as you do, Mr. 
Duke, Lord bless you !” 

« You know me?” said the other, turning and fixing 
his eye on the speaker ; then with an air of greater re- 
serve, as he recognised the face, “and I ought to know 
you too; that face is Pryce Kinchela’s, if you havn't 
stole it from him.” 

«“T wish that was all I had belonging to Pryce Kin- 
chela about me,” said the man heavily. 

“T am glad to see you, Pryce.” 

«“T don’t know whether you are or not, Duke; but I 
am glad to see you, although you may well doubt my 
word. I am an altered man since you left the country ; 
and the foolish spite that you and I had then about 
Pennie Macloughlen (the Silver Penny, as you called 
her—an’ the Luck Penny, as I called her) is no more 
than boy’s play, to the cause I got since from others. 
That girl, Duke, was no Luck Penny to either you or 
me.” 

Here we interrupt the colloquy for a moment, to give 
some brief but necessary explanations regarding the rela- 
tive positions and circumstances of the parties named, 
and thus place the end of the thread of the tale as it were 
in the hands of the reader. 

Duke Dorgan, as the young sailor was called, was a 
rattling, warm-hearted Irishman, who had been attached, 
and the attachment was mutual, to Pennie Macloughlen, 
from the days of their childhood. But her father, who 
was a wealthy farmer, disapproved of Duke’s paying his 
addresses to his daughter, on the ground of the young 
man’s poverty. With the view of removing this objec- 
tion, Duke went to sea, trusting that fortune would en- 
able him one day to return in such circumstances as 
would reconcile old Macloughlen to his marriage with 
his daughter; and he was now returned, after an absence 
of six years, with a well-filled purse, the fruit of some 
valuable captures, and a T'rafalgar medal dangling by a 
blue ribbon from one of his button-holes. 

Pryce Kinchela, again, was, as he himself has hinted 
in the conversation with Duke just quoted, the rival, 
though not a fond one, of the young sailor in the affec- 
tions of Pennie Macloughlen. On the latter’s going to 
sea, he also had proposed for Pennie, and had been reject- 
ed by her father with still more marked contempt and dis- 
pleasure than his rival. This treatment, operating on a 
deep, designing, and vindictive mind, for which Pryce 
was remarkable, gave rise to a grudge on the part of the 
latter against old Macloughlen, which nothing but the 
most deadly revenge could allay. For six long years, 
however, no opportunity had presented itself to Pryce 
for taking this revenge with safety to himself, but the 
lapse of this time had in no way abated his desire for it, 
nor in the least weakened his resolution to obtain it ; and 
at the moment he met with the young sailor, his thirst 
for vengeance was as eager and remorseless as it had been 
on the day he was rejected as a suitor for Pennie’s hand; 
but this feeling, with that cunning which also formed a 
remarkable feature in his character, he had carefully con- 
cealed from the knowledge of the world. No one knew 
that Pryce Kinchela entertained any resentment towards 
old Macloughlen, for he never breathed it; still less 
did any one dream that he longed to imbrue his hands 
in the old man’s blood; and yet short of this the ven- 
geance he meditated was not. But Kinchela was a quiet 


and a reserved man, and one who kept his secrets to 
himself, 

Resuming the story, Pryce now proposed to the young 
sailor that they should sit down a little until he related 
to him how he had been persecuted, as he said, by old 
Macloughlen, for having presumed to seek the hand of 
his daughter, and how he had, ever since that event, been 
losing ground in the world through the old man’s resent- 
ment against him. 

« And you took it so tamely ?” exclaimed Duke, when 
Pryce had concluded the story of his grievances, and re- 
collecting at the same time the treatment which he him- 
self had met with at old Macloughlen’s hands. “I would 
have given the fellow a rope’s end at any rate, if not 
round the neck, across the shoulders at least.” 

“Js that all you'd do to him?” asked Pryce quietly. 

«“ All! ’tis more, it seems, than you’d do—but you 
were ever and always a poor patient s/od.” 

“ Was I?” said Kinchela, with a smile, the expression 
of which, from his turning away his head while he spoke, 
it was evident he did not wish to give Duke an opportu- 
nity of speculating upon. 

Shortly after this, Duke and Kinchela parted, but be- 
fore doing so, they made an appointment to meet on the 
following day at the Bee-hive Inn at Carrigaholt, where 
Dorgan proposed to put up. Having parted, the latter 
prosecuted his journey until darkness overtook him, and 
compelled him to think of taking refuge in some inter- 
mediate place for the night, as he was uncertain, now 
that he had no longer the light of day to guide him, whe- 
ther he was pursuing the right road ; and a place, capable 
of affording him this, at length presented itself. After 
some hours’ smart walking, Duke found himself close 
upon a respectable looking farm-house ; but as the hour 
was late, he felt a reluctance to disturb its inmates, and 
resolved, rather than give them that annoyance, to pass 
the night in the stack-yard. Having come to this reso- 
lution, he stepped over the stile ; and after flinging down 
some hay on the ground, he stretched himself on it at full 
length, and placing the bundle he carried beneath his 
head by way of pillow, slept soundly until morning. 

On awaking and rising from his humble couch, Dor- 
gan pushed on for Carrigaholt, where he arrived in the 
afternoon, and took up his quarters at the Bee-hive, where 
he was joined in the evening by Kinchela, according to 
appointment. When he entered, Dorgan was enjoying 
himself over a tumbler of whisky-punch, in which he in- 
vited Kinchela to join him; but the latter for some time 
positively refused to drink, and was at length induced to 
fill up a glass only by perceiving that Duke was getting 
seriously displeased by his refusal. Dorgan and his guest 
now began to talk of local matters, Kinchela giving the 
former an account of all that had happened of any con- 
sequence in the neighbourhood since his entertainer had 
gone to sea, and answering all the queries which he put 
to him regarding the fortunes of those in whose histories 
he took any interest. This conversation naturally in- 
cluded old Macloughlen and his daughter, regarding the 
former of whom, Dorgan, whose recollection of the slights 
cast upon him by the old man was now a little sharpen- 
ed by the liquor he had drunk, spoke in no very mea- 
sured terms. Pryce agreed in the justice of all he said 
on this subject, and even added some observations calcu- 
lated rather to aggravate than assuage the young man’s 
irritation ; but suddenly changing his tone, he said in a 
gentle voice, 

«“ But although he did injure you surely, Duke, an’ 
that greatly, I'd like I could prevail on you to forgive and 
forget. Bear and forbear, as we’re commanded. He’s 
an old man, an’ you’re a young one, an’ it won’t be long 
until the grave will draw a line between ye that you may 
wish to pass to make friends again, an’ won’t be able. So 
don’t harbour any bad designs again’ poor Macloughlen, 
I beg 0’ you.” 

« Oh, I'll make the purse-proud old rogue know at any 
rate that ” At this moment Duke was interrupted 
by the unexpected intrusion of the clergyman of the pa- 
rish, who, chancing to overhear his abuse of old Mac- 
loughlen, stepped up to him, and proceeded to lecture 
him on the sin of harbouring resentments, and the 
wickedness of indulging in them, and particularly repro- 
bated him for the language he had used when speaking 
of Macloughlen, who he said was a singularly pious and 
charitable man, On concluding his remarks, the clergy- 








man left the apartment, and was followed by Kinchela, 


who pleaded some business with the publican. Dorgan 
being left alone, soon after prepared for his night’s rest, 
and was shown by the landlord into a double-bedded 
room, where, after bidding a good night to Kinchela, by 
whom he was rejoined, and who was to return to Loup 
Head early in the morning, he went to bed. 

At midnight, Dorgan awoke with a violent head-ache, 
and thinking that binding his head with a handkerchief 
might afford him some relief, he stretched out his hand 
to the chair on which he had deposited his clothes, to 
procure the article he wanted, but to his surprise found 
that they were not there. He rose and groped about the 
room in the dark, but with no better success, and finally 
returned again to bed, in the hope that daylight would 
explain the mystery. On opening his eyes in the morn- 
ing, his astonishment, whatever it might have been on 
missing his clothes, was exceeded by that which he felt 
on finding them in exactly the same place where he had 
laid them the evening before. Dorgan, however, made 
no remark on the subject to any one. He breakfasted 
quietly, settled his bill with his host, and immediately 
after set out to pay a visit to the object of his affections, 
from whom he had been now so long absent, old Mac- 
loughlen’s house being about a quarter of a mile distant 
from the village at which he had slept all night. 

As Dorgan approached the house, he was surprised to 
see a number of persons collected round the door, al- 
though it was yet early in the morning; and he was still 
more surprised when he saw a woman rush out of the 
house tearing her cap from her head, and shouting the 
death-wail peculiar to the country. Filled with the most 
dreadful apprehensions by these ominous circumstances, 
Dorgan quickened his pace, reached the house, and 
rushed into it, without attracting any notice from the 
busy talking crowd with which it was thronged. Here 
a dreadful scene awaited him. Old Macloughlen had 
been murdered during the preceding night, and his man- 
gled and blood-stained body lay stretched on a deal table 
in the centre of the kitchen. While Dorgan was yet lost 
in stupefaction and horror at the miserable spectacle be- 
fore him, the coroner had arrived, and in an adjoining 
room, to which Duke also immediately repaired, had com- 
menced his inquest. The first person examined was the 
deceased’s niece, a little girl of about seven or eight years 
of age. “ Well, my little darling,” said the coroner to 
the child, “tell your story now like a good girl Don’t 
be afraid ; we are all your friends.” “I will, sir,” said 
the little girl; and she went on to state at length, and in 
a remarkably distinct manner, all the circumstances at- 
tending the murder; and amongst other particulars men- 
tioned that the person who struck the fatal blows—there 
jbeing a party of the murderers—said on going out after 
|the deed had been perpetrated, “I owed that much to 
|him a long while then.” After adding some other par- 
ticulars, the girl suddenly began to ery and tremble, as 
jif labouring under some great anxiety. “Il be kilt now 
entirely,” she said, “ for there’s one o’ the men that mur- 
thered uncle liss’nen to me.” A general exclamation of 
astonishment and alarm broke from the circle at this sin- 
gular declaration. The doors were closed by the coro- 
ner’s desire, and the girl was asked to point out the per- 
son whom she recognised, but terror for the consequences 
prevented her from complying with the request for some 
time. At length, however, the coroner succeeded in 
inspiring her with sufficient confidence to speak out. 
“ There he is, then,” said the girl, “ standing’ a-nigh the 
table, in the sailor’s clothes.” 

Confounded beyond expectation by the strangeness of 
the accusation, Dorgan could do nothing but gaze around 
him in wild amazement, until he was roughly seized upon 
and dragged before the coroner, who, after enquiring his 
name, taxed him, in consequence of some private infor- 
mation which he received from one of the bystanders, 
with entertaining a spite at the deceased. ‘This Dorgan 
denied in the sense in which he saw the word was then 
used. He confessed to being displeased with the old 
man for having refused him his daughter’s hand, but 
added that he came home now with an altered spirit, 
anxious to see and be reconciled to him. 

“ These were not, justice compels me to declare,” said 
a voice behind Dorgan, “the sentiments which I heard 
you express towards him yesterday evening. In the par- 
|lour of the Bee-hive I heard the young sailor speak in 
| terms of the vilest reproach against my poor murdered 
friend Macloughlen.” Dorgan looked over his shoulder, 
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and beheld the clergyman with whom he had been speak- 
ing. “I cannot, nor am I anxious to deny that I did use 


such expressions,” said he, a little confused, in spite of 


his consciousness of right, at the corroborative force which 
this unfortunate circumstance was likely to give to the 
mistaken testimony of the child ; “ but I spoke then under 
unusual irritation, and had been drinking.” ‘The unfor- 
tunate young man then called upon his host of the pre- 
ceding evening, who was also present, to attest that he 
had not been out of his house during the whole of the 
night. But here again the evidence was ugainst him. 
The landlord declared that he had heard him get up in 
the middle of the night, and walk for some time through 
his room; and added, that his wife had informed him 
that she had heard the door open and shut a short while 
before. In despair at thus finding the web of conviction 
gradually but strongly weaving around him by an inex- 
plicable combination of circumstances, Dorgan, as a last 
resource, requested that Miss Macloughlen might be im- 
mediately called, and from her evidence, as it had been 
stated by the little girl that she also was present when 
the murder was committed, he fully expected that the 
horrible mystery would be cleared up, or at least that his 
innocence would be established. On Miss Macloughlen’s 
entering the apartment, a dead silence took place, when 
Dorgan, after pausing a moment to summon all his pre- 
sence of mind, advanced towards her, and taking her 
hand, while she seemed scarcely conscious of the action, 
in his, said gently, “It is a sad meeting that has been 
reserved for us, Pennie ; but do you not know me?’ 
When the distracted girl recognised her lover, which 
until now she had not, she uttered a shrill and piercing 
shrick, flung herself upon his neck, and hung, in a con- 
vulsion of mingled tears and sobs, around him. After 
the interchange of many expressions of affection and re- 
gard between the lovers, and when Pennie had been 
calmed and soothed by the endearing language of her 
lover, she was called upon to state what she knew regard- 
ing the dreadful transaction, and she proceeded to give a 
similar account of it to that which had already been given 
by the little girl, On being asked how the person was 
dressed who actually murdered her father, 

“{ think in a sailor’s dress, like Dorgan’s,” 
carelessly, being yet unaware of the charge that was 


she said 


against him. 

“You do not think it was J then?” said Dorgan, 
smiling. 

«“ You!” replied the girl, pausing as if to comprehend 
his question ; “I should sooner say that it was his own 
act—or as soon—” 

“ Are you quite certain, Miss Macloughlen, that this 
was not the man whom you withheld from the de- 
ceased ?’”’ She had been represented by the little girl as 
having struggled with the murderer, endeavouring to 
drag him from her father. 

« Certain that Dorgan did not murder my father!) Am 
I certain of my existence? I would stake a thousand 
lives, if I had them, that Dorgan would not have stirred 
one of the gray hairs upon his head, in enmity, if it were 
to make him master of the universe.” 

“ My own sterling girl!” exclaimed Dorgan, delighted 
with her ready confidence ; “ when all are turned against 
me, I have at least one friend in you.” 

The coroner, however, could not overlook the strong 
circumstantial evidence that was against the suspected 
murderer, and he pressed Miss Macloughlen to say whe- 
ther she had not observed any peculiarity about him by 
which she could recognise him again. 

Recollecting herself, she said that she had grasped 
something which was hanging to his coat, and brought 
it away with her in the struggle. “It is this,” she said, 
and handed to the coroner Dorgan’s Trafalgar medal. 
Dorgan lifted his hand to the breast of his coat in a state 
of mind which language is incapable of describing, and 
found, indeed, that this testimonial to his bravery was not 
there. The evidence borne against him by the medal 
was conclusive, but it was only so through his own act 
and deed. Conscious of innocence, he at once acknow- 
ledged that the medal was his, and resolved to abide all 
consequences rather than seek safety in evasion or false- 
hood. 

“Tt is all a dream; a wild, improbable, impossible 
story !” exclaimed the distracted girl, who had thus un- 
consciously brought the guilt of murder home to her 
lover ; “ Deny it, Dorgan, and tell them they belie you.” 


But Dorgan, resolved on keeping the straight path, what- 
ever might be the result, adhered to the acknowledgment 
he had made. Dreadful was the struggle that ensued 
in the bosom of the unhappy girl, between her affection 
for her lover and the conviction of his guilt; for even 
she could no longer doubt that Duke Dorgan was the 








murderer of her father. A similar sentiment, but in a 
yet stronger degree, pervaded the minds of the coroner, 
the jury, and all who were present at the enquiry ; and 
the consequence was, that the unfortunate young man 
was shortly after conveyed to jail, tried, and condemned 
to death. The day of execution arrived, and Duke Dor- 
gan, surrounded with all the horrid pomp of the occasion, 
was brought on a car to the fatal tree. The hangman 
prepared to do his office, and was in the act of laying his 
hands on the collar of his victim, when a person who had 
violently foreed his way through the crowd, called out in 
a loud and hoarse voice, “Come down, Mr. Dorgan ; 
come down off o’ the car. Let him go, Mr. Sheriff, dear ; 
for the man is here that did the deed.” 

It was Kinchela. The miserable man—for it need not 
be stated, it is presumed, in more explicit terms, that he 
was the murderer of Macloughlen, nor that he had per- 
petrated the deed in the clothes of poor Duke Dorgan, 
which he had abstracted for the purpose—had been un- 
able to bear up against the horrors of a guilty conscience, 
and had now come at this critical moment at once to 
atone for his crime, and to prevent the additional guilt 
of a double murder falling on his devoted head, by per- 
mitting an innocent man to die in his place. It was 
some time, however, after this extraordinary announce- 
ment had been made, before the sheriff could be induced 
to believe Kinchela’s statement, or give his consent to 
a delay in the execution of Dorgan. But the energy 
and earnestness with which the now contrite criminal 
persisted in asserting at once his own guilt and the inno- 
cence of Dorgan, at length prevailed. The execution 
was stopped ; Dorgan was carried back to prison, and 
soon after liberated in due legal form ; while the wretch- 
ed Kinchela, after undergoing a formal trial, suffered the 
extreme punishment of the law for his atrocious crime. 

The state of fecling of Pennie Macloughlen while this 
fortunate turn was given to the fate of one whom she had 
so much respected, may be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. One day, while sitting meditating on the cir- 
cumstances, a note was brought to her by the clergyman. 
The blood rushed forcibly to her cheek, brow, and her 
very finger-ends, and again recoiled, so as to leave her 
pale as marble, when she recognised the hand of Dorgan 
in the superseription. She quickly opened the note, and 
read as follows :— 

“My dear Pennie, (for I may once more with a free 
heart call you by that name,) it has pleased heaven to 
make good the word which I spoke on that unfortunate 
day, when I told my judges that I felt it within me that 
I should not die for a deed of which, the Lord knows my 
heart, and which is since proved, I was wholly clear and in- 
nocent. I have got my pardon—for it seems it is a form of 
law, that, when an innocent man is convicted, after suffer- 
ing imprisonment, and all hardship, and anxiety, instead 
of his judges asking his forgiveness, ’tis he that has to get 
pardon from them, for being so misfortunate as to be 
condemned and very nearly hung in the wrong. Now, 
Pennie, this comes by the hand of Father Mahony, to 
tell you, that, of all things in the world, I admire and 
love you for your conduct on that day, and all through 
this dreadful business. I know well, my dear girl, how 
your heart is accusing you at this moment, but give no 
heed to such thoughts, I beg of yous and let them be as 
far from your mind as they are from mine, for you did 
your duty nobly ; and Lord Nelson, my glorious and la- 
mented commander, who Jittle thought I'd be brought 
into such trouble on account of the victory he died in 
obtaining, could have done no more if he was in your 
place. I hope, therefore, you will show your good sense, 
and think no more of what is past, but take this as the 
true feeling of his heart from him who is yours until 
death—Duke Donrean.” 

The heroic generosity with which her lover thus rose 
superior to all the petty resentments and jealousies which 
are incidental to the passion, even in the most vigorous 
and straightforward minds, sunk deeply into the heart of 
the young woman. Although the love which she felt 
for Dorgan was of that genuine and unaffected kind 
which is wholly a stranger to the delicate intricacies and 





refined difficulties which are attendant on the progress of 
this most capricious of affections, in the bosoms of those 
who boast a higher rank than hers, yet she could not but 
be keenly sensible that she had failed in one of its most 
essential qualities—an unbounded and immoveable con- 
fidence. She raised her eyes, which were overflowing 
with tears of mingled shame and gratitude, towards the 
clergyman, when a creaking noise at the door attracted 
her attention. It opened—and Dorgan entered. Her 
agitation and confusion became now extreme, nor were 
they diminished when her lover advanced to her side 
with a respectful gentleness, and said, 

“ Pennie, you see we mect happier and sooner than 
we expected. I hope you'll be said by what I mentioned 
to you in the letter, and give me your hand now in token 
that all is forgotten.” 

“T give you my hand freely, Dorgan,” the girl replied, 
still blushing deeply, “and bless your good, generous 
heart—but all cannot be forgotten. I may be friends 
with you again—but I never can be friends with myself 
as long as ever I live. There is a load now laid upon 
my mind that never will be taken off until the day I 
die.” 

Dorgan, assisted by his reverend friend, applied him- 
self, and, as it proved, not unsuccessfully, to combat this 
feeling ; the imagination of the reader will easily fancy 
the result. In a few days, Pennie Macloughlen became 
the wife of Duke Dorgan, and the happiness of the pair 
was not the less complete from both having endured no 
smal] share of previous tribulation. 
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During the twenty-two years which have elapsed 
since the first institution of the academy, it is remarkable 
that our body has never, till the present occasion, been 
called upon to lament the death of one of its founders.* 
That which, according to the usual course of human 
events, might have been expected to take precedence in 
the order of time, has occurred in the second place ; and 
while we have had to deplore the loss of many of the 
brightest ornaments and most useful labourers of our 
association, the shaft of death has never till now alighted 
among that little band who first brought it into exist- 
ence. The body which I have the honour to address, 
owes its origin to a few active individuals; and while 
the feelings of private friendship naturally revert to the 
virtues of the deceased, the having assisted in the crea- 
tion of such an academy, and promoted its usefulness by 
a long, steady, and active course of scientific labours, 
forms the strongest claim which his memory can possess 
to the grateful reminiscences Of the public. This is in- 
deed pre-eminently the case in the present instance ; so 
large a mass of the early writings of Mr. Say having 
been published in the journal of the institution as in a 
great measure to identify him with it. The same efforts 
by which our departed fellow member raised the reputa- 
tion and extended the usefulness of the body to which 
he belonged, formed the foundation of his own; and it 
is perhaps not employing too strong a phrase to allege, 
that the scholar and his infant association found their 
way to fame together. 

The family of our deceased fellow member had been 
settled in Pennsylvania from the time of its first coloni- 
sation. His ancestors by the father’s side are understood 
to have been Huguenots, who emigrated to England in 
pursuit of religious liberty: and his lineal predecessor, 
in the fourth degree of proximity, came from England 





* Jt is much regretted, that, notwithstanding consider- 
able pains, an error of some importance has crept into 
our manuscript. Owing to the removal of Messrs. Shinn 
and Parmantier, two of the foundation members, to a 
distance from Philadelphia, and to the cessation of their 
labours in the academy, the death of these gentlemen 
was not known to the writer in time for an earlier cor- 
rection. 
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with William Penn, accompanied by others of his family. 
The integrity and activity of these high principled and 
determined men, were rewarded by a liberal share of the 
divine blessing upon the external circumstances which 
surrounded them. They and their descendants generally 
lived to an extreme age, surrounded by peace and abun- 
dance, and enjoying the confidence and respect of their 
fellow citizens within the colony. His grandfather, Tho- 
mas Say, was a very patriarchal man. Educated in the 
Episcopal church, by his step-father Paschall and his 
uncle Robinson, he was united, early in the eighteenth 
century, to the religious society of Friends. While in 
that connection, his personal conduct and character were 
such as to acquire for him a high estimation among his 
friends and acquaintance. The confidence reposed in 
him was exemplified by his being frequently employed 
in the care of the estates of deceased persons, and in the 
guardianship of orphans; both of which trusts he con- 
ducted to great satisfaction, retaining, long after, the 
friendship of the parties he had served. It was also ex- 
hibited in the respect paid to his religious character ; 
although, as appears by a memoir of his life, published 
by his son, he differed from the religious association with 
which he was connected in certain doctrinal principles, 
inclining strongly to Universalism. Dr. Benjamin Say, 
the immediate progenitor of the subject of these notes, 
was long known in this city as a skilful and benevolent 
practitioner of medicine, and enjoyed in that capacity a 
large share of public confidence and patronage. Having 
been connected with military proceedings during the war 
of independence, he joined that seceding portion of the 
society of Friends, known by the name of Free Quakers. 

The immediate subject of our memoir was born July 
27th, 1787, and was the eldest son of Dr. Benjamin Say 
and Anna, his first wife, a daughter of Benjamin Bon- 
sall, Esq. of Kingsessing. In his early youth he was 
brought up in rigid compliance with many of the pecu- 
liar observances of the society of Friends or Quakers. 
He received a considerable part of his education at their 
school at West town, in Pennsylvania; and the remain- 
der of it generally at the institutions of that religious 
body. He manifested, at this period, a remarkable do- 
cility of temper, a profound and confiding respect for 
his parents and teachers, and a great fondness for study. 
He pursued, by his own choice, an extended course of 
reading among the writers of his own language; having 
compiled, at one time, a large volume of poetical extracts, 
arranged alphabetically. These latter pursuits, however, 
were not well suited to the bias of his mind; and he 
soon forsook poctry altogether, devoting himself exclu- 
sively to the accumulation of fact or natural truth. 

At an early period of his life, a neat family connec- 
tion with the celebrated naturalist, William Bartram, of 
Kingsessing, induced the young Say, together with seve- 
ral of his acquaintance, to devote a considerable amount 
of time to collecting objects of natural history for their 
venerable friend’s museum. ‘This occurrence seems to 
have fixed his destiny: the student, young as he was, 
felt himself at once in his proper sphere. He immedi- 
ately commenced the study of natural history; a pur- 
suit which, though occasionally suffering a temporary 
interruption, was never wholly laid aside for the remain- 
der of his life. The natural gaiety of youth, the attrac- 
tions of fashion, the multiform allurements which sur- 
round a young man of easy fortune, and even the serious 
claims of a commercial establishment, were all capable 
of occupying his mind but for a short season, to be soon 
superseded by those boundless cravings for knowledge 
which an Almighty Power had placed within his breast. 
In the most elated moments of youthful excitement, he 
would abruptly relinquish the occupation in which he 
was engaged, if an opportunity occurred for enriching 
his collections with an insect ; and when, at a subsequent 
day, in compliance with the earnest wishes of his father, 
he entered into commercial engagements, the future na- 
turalist was found by his friends occupied with those pur- 
suits for which nature had designed him, and leaving the 
details of. business to others. The commercial efforts 
proved unsuccessful; and Mr. Say, deprived of his patri- 
mony, instead of endeavouring to repair the loss, resolved 
to devote himself exclusively to natural history. From 
this may be dated the commencement of his purely sci- 
entific career: he now began to consider science as a 
profession. As has so frequently been the case in the 
lives of learned men, the loss of worldly prosperity 


seemed the road to higher intellectual distinction and 
more enlarged usefulness. 

The studies of the youthful naturalist, about this pe- 
riod, underwent a temporary interruption, from his ser- 
vice as a volunteer in the last war between our country 
and England. In common with several of his friends 
and relations, he became a member of the first troop of 
city cavalry, and in that capacity proceeded to Mount 
Bull; where he remained for some time during the years 
1812 and 1813. The breaking up of this military post, 
however, soon left him at liberty to return to the pur- 
suits for which he felt so strong an attachment. 

In pursuance of his recent determination, he lad al- 
ready devoted considerable labour to the study of natural 
history, and the collection of the natural productions of 
our country, when he found the arena of his usefulness 
suddenly extended by the formation of this academy. 
When, on the 25th of January, 1812, the little associa- 
tion which had previously employed itself in pursuits of 
a more private character, agreed to assume the style and 
character of our present institution, it was considered of 
importance that Thomas Say, though absent from the 
meeting, should be assumed as an original member. 
The compliment thus paid to a modest and retiring man, 
shows, as was intended, the value which was then set 
upon his adhesion by the six others who thus associated 
him to their number. How amply his subsequent course 
justified their selection, all the volumes of the Journal, 
and all the foreign correspondence of the academy, can 
abundantly testify. He came among them a disciplined 
naturalist. Such was the effect of private study, that 
his subsequent acquaintance had no opportunity of wit- 
nessing the infancy of his scientific powers. His ele- 
mentary knowledge was complete; his acquaintance 
with classification adequate, and his power of observing 
and discriminating, accurate and ready. He was at once 
prepared for the difficult and laborious task of describing 
and cataloguing American productions in natural history. 
He was fully fitted at all points for academic usefulness. 

In the tasks undertaken by Mr, Say, either separately 
or with his colleagues, almost every thing was to be 
done. ‘The study of the invertebral animals was to be 
introduced to the notice of our citizens. <A taste for 
natural history was to be created and diflused. ‘The de- 
partments of botany and ornithology, almost the only 
ones which then received a share of attention in Phila- 
delphia—the one almost confined to the elementary pur- 
suits of a few students of medicine, or young people 
from schools, ambitious of a more liberal education than 
they then received; the other, to the curious and ad- 
miring readers of Wilson, were to be furnished with a 
rallying point; and the popular attention was to be at 
the same time directed to the various other branches. It 
was not that the studies selected by Mr. Say, then in- 
complete, were to be further extended: the studies were 
to be created, and the students induced to prosecute 
them. 

For these purposes, his efforts were truly unremitting. 
Besides the very large amount of his writings for the 
Journal, he was attentive and regular in his presence at 
the meetings; and during the intervals may be said to 
have been always at his post at the academy. ‘I‘hose 
who were then in the habit of visiting the building, will 
abundantly recollect the uniformity with which he was 
to be found there. Others might attend more or less, as 
service on committees, leisure, or the wish to pursue 
perticular enquiries, might demand or render convenient; 
but Mr. Say was always added to the number, always 
employed in the gne unremitting, untiring, unmodified 
pursuit, the study of natural history. The value of such 
assiduous attendance, by such a man, may be easily 
imagined. Those who were disposed to visit the esta- 
blishment, were at all times certain of agreeable society ; 
for Mr. Say was ever attentive to all reasonab!e calls for 
conversation, so much so as even to surprise his friends. 
The books and specimens were, through his means, of 
ready access, while, at the same time, his presence was 
a check upon confusion, loss, and disorder. His uniform 
attendance operated as a powerful encouragement to the 
practice of studying within the walls of the institution. 

This indefatigable and eminent naturalist was at all 
times ready to bestow the fruits of his own researches 
upon those of his friends who felt an interest in similar 
pursuits. In this manner he was incalculably serviceable 








to young students in natural history, by his advice and 





assistance ; feeling. far more anxious to extend the 
sphere of science in this country, than to increase his 
own fame. This generosity in bestowing upon others 
the results of his own industry, so highly characteristic 
of true genius and real love for science, might perhaps 
be referred, in part, to a sense of his own strength. He 
had reputation to spare, and could hardly avoid feeling 
aware, that the enquirer who grew in science must ine- 
vitably form a higher estimate of the teacher of whose 
merits he thus became a better judge. The effect of 
Mr. Say’s liberality of disposition, with his amenity of 
manner, was peculiarly fascinating, and tended forcibly 
to produce, in the same individuals, a combined feeling 
of love for the science, and for the naturalist who had 
thus gained their affections. 

In May, 1817, the publication of the Journal was 
commenced, and Mr, Say continued, during the next ten 
years, to be one of its steadiest and most laborious con- 
tributors. Whatever contingencies might take place in 
regard to the services of others, his assistance, personally, 
when in the city, and at all times by the labours of his 
pen, was never wanting. In the autumn of that year, 
the expedition to Florida was organised, for the purpose 
of procuring objects of natural history. The party con- 
sisted of Messrs. Maclure, Ord, Say, and Peale; who 
spent the winter in that country, and collected a large 
number of specimens, with descriptions of many of 
which they afterwards enriched the Journal. In 1819 
and 1820, the celebrated expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains took place, the particulars of which are before the 
public, so far as to render it unnecessary to enter into 
details in the present paper, particularly as these are not 
scientific in their character. His learning, his patient 
industry, and the confidence reposed in him by all the 
officers of the detachment, are visible in every page of 
the narrative; and the large portion which he contri- 
buted to the work is acknowledged by the editor. This 
embraces the whole of his favourite department, the in- 
vertebral animals, together with a great variety of addi- 
tional suljects, to which, from circumstances of various 
kinds, it was convenient that Mr. Say should direct his 
attention. In the expedition to the sources of St. Peter's 
River, &c., performed in 1823, at least equal labour, in 
proportion to the time employed, was bestowed by our 
late member upon the collection for materials: although 
a portion of the preparation for the press was saved him 
by his friend, W. H. Keating, Esq., the editor. 

During the period of our narrative, honours from 
abroad came thick upon him. On these, however, he 
set but a limited value, except where they were the 
means of extending or increasing a knowledge of natu- 
ral history. His correspondence with distinguished fo- 
reign naturalists occupied a large portion of his time, 
although constantly confined to matters of science; and 
thus superseded much of his domestic letter-writing. 

In the year 1825, at the foundation of the celebrated 
settlement of New Harmony, Mr. Say removed to that 
place, at the request of his friend William Maclure, 
Esq. His residence there, as well as that of several 
other learned men, should not be confounded with the 
eccentric experiment, of which, by the agency of Mr. 
Robert Owen, the same place was made the theatre. It 
was for the purpose of constituting a school of natural 
science under the patronage of our liberal president. 
By the munificence of that distinguished individual, he 
enjoyed, in the wilds of the far west, all the advantages 
of a splendid library, abundant facilities for making col- 
lections, and a ready printing press. It is unfortunate, 
that some of his elaborate papers are not only rendered 
diflicult of access to the scientific world, but exposed to 
the risk of being separated or destroyed, by their com- 
mittal to the evanescent pages of the newspaper of the 
place, the New Harmony Disseminator. To this it may 
be added, that the columns of that paper suffer under 
the dislike and disapprobation of all that large portion 
of the community who stand opposed to the very pecu- 
liar doctrines in relation to religion, politics, and domes- 
tic life, which were introduced to the public through its 
agency. Owing to these causes, naturalists are deprived 
of the use of many of the most valuable papers of Mr. 
Say, which it were to be wished might be republished by 
some one of the learned societies which are proud to ac- 
knowledge him among their members. 

The scientific world is, however, in possession of two 
volumes, the second and third, of his splendid American 
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Entomology, and of six numbers of his Conchology, all 
which were among the fruits of his industry while at 
New Harmony. The volumes of the Entomology were 
published in Philadelphia—the others in Indiana. 

It was while at New Harmony that Mr. Say’s domes- 
tic happiness was enhanced by his marriage with Miss 
Lucy W. Sistare, of New York, a lady every way qua- 
lified to add to the felicity of such a man. In addition 
to many elegant accomplishments, Miss Sistare possess- 
ed the advantage of a fondness for the same pursuits, 
and great readiness and neatness with the pencil; a ta- 
lent which was employed to the advantage of the beau- 
tiful works which we have just named. 

Besides the elaborate description of a number of na- 
tural objects collected at New Harmony, and also in 
Mexico, during the tours in that country made by Mr. 
Maclure, our fellow member found himself, at this late 
period of life, again involved in the cares of business 
and the superintendance of property. Amid the chaos 
of mind which the settlement presented, Mr. Maclure 
felt the value and necessity of old and tried friendship, 
tested honour and untiring industry, in the care of his 
vast estates. In none could he confide with more un- 
hesitating promptitude than in the subject of our me- 
moir; and he who in early youth had sacrificed his own 
property to the pursuit of science, was willing, in ma- 
turer age, to devote his talents to the care of that of his 
friend. During the frequent periods of absence, which 
the state of Mr. Maclure’s health or the various scientific 
objects he had in view rendered necessary, for several 
years, he left his large property in the care of Mr. Say ; 
a circumstance which materially added to the labours of 
the latter, and loaded him with a feeling of responsibility 
to which the middle of his life had been a stranger. 

Amid these accumulating tasks and this honourable 
charge, the termination of his studies was now gradually 
approaching. ‘The hand of death was busy upon the 
Wabash. ‘The season was one of unusual mortality ; 
and the ordinary and general causes of disease could 
only co-operate with the severe and devoted industry of 
the naturalist. Mr. Say’s habits of steady and protract- 
ed application, excessive abstinence, and loss of sleep, 
had long before this period exerted an injurious influ- 
ence upon his health, exhibiting their effects in repeated 
attacks of fever and dysentery ; and when, in 1833, he 
paid a short visit to his friends in Philadelphia, for the 
conjoined objects of health and science, the ravages of 
sickness were but too visible. Still, those who knew 
him were not conscious that it was then for the last time 
that he visited his native city, or the walls of his beloved 
academy. He recovered from one attack, however, to 
be subsequently prostrated by another; and finally, the 
closing malady appeared on the 20th of September. 
This is described as a disease commencing with bilious 
symptoms, and closing with those of typhus fever with 
a highly nervous character, accompanied with dysentery. 
On the 8th of that month he appeared to improve ; but 
on the following day his debility increased in an alarm- 
ing manner; and on the 10th he sunk into the arms of 
death by an easy dissolution. 

Thus perished, while yet in the vigour of his years, 
an individual on whom creative wisdom appeared to 
have stamped in the strongest manner the characters of 
a master mind in the study of the works of God. His 
last days cannot be said to have passed away without 
regrets. Declining health and laborious cares had slowly 
undermined his spirits, a tendency to depression exhi- 
hited itself, and he appeared to feel, though surrounded 
by friendship and munificence, that he had not the inde- 
pendence to which his extraordinary talents and industry 
entitled him. The narrative is fruitful of instruction ; 
yet the sketch of his scientific and personal character, 
ought, perhaps, to occupy a larger share of our sheets 
than we have devoted to it. 

The communications of Mr. Say to natural science 
are numerous, and of considerable bulk. We have ap- 
pended a list of all those we have been able to obtain ;* 
with the double object of giving the best view in our 
power of their number and variety, and of enabling the 
future enquirer to find them with more facility. ‘They 
are scattered through a variety of publications, not all 
devoted to natural history, and one of these even a news- 
paper; the student finds it impossible, without consider- 





* These will be found in the pamphlet—Ed. Lib. 


able exertion, to avoid overlooking some of them; and 
it is too much to be feared that individual memoirs are 
irrecoverably lost. ‘Their number will probably surprise 
even some of his acquaintance. No estimate of their 
value, and the labour necessary to produce them, can, 
however, be founded upon their simple bulk; nor can 


we take into view the extreme labour which he uniform- 
ly bestowed upon his productions, first, to insure their 
accuracy, and then to compress them within the smallest 
possible space, the amount of work executed by this in- 
defatigable writer will appear enormously augmented. 
But it is not by the rules of arithmetic that the labours 
of Mr. Say are to be judged in any respect. To form a 
just idea of the space in public utility occupied by our 
deceased fellow member, it would be desirable to make 
an estimate of the vacuities which existed in American 
science, of the judgment which he formed of them, and 
of the success of his endeavours to fill them. To do 
this in an adequate manner would require an extended 
grasp of the mind. He who attempts it should possess 
an enlarged and accurate acquaintance with the subject, 
the power of forming comprehensive views, and judg- 
ment and ability in expressing the results. To this rare 
combination, the gift of a few leading minds, your re- 
porter fully feels that he possesses no claim ; but it would 
be committing a disrespect to your nomination, to omit 
presenting such an outline as he is enabled to prepare. 

We have seen that the larger Jacune in the zoology 
of our country, embraced, at the time when Mr. Say 
began his labours, the immense and obscure masses of 
amphibia, fishes, and the invertebral animals. The fishes 
were principally left to the researches of Dr. S. L. 
Mitchell and M. Lesueur. The amphibia were passed 
by till they subsequently attracted the attention of M. 
Le Conte, Professor Green, Dr. Harlan, and others. It 
was in the immense range of the invertebrals that Mr. 
Say exhausted his labours; and among these it may be 
said, as of a former writer, that he left scarce any de- 
partment untouched, and none that he touched unim- 
proved. His descriptions of species are most numerous 
among the annulosa and the mollusca; although he also 
made investigations among the radiata, as appears from 
the list of his publications, and among the entozoaria. 
It is not to be supposed, that he exhausted any of these 
departments: the stores of nature within our country 
are too extensive, and much doubtless remains for future 
observers. Yet he described the large and laborious 
numbers which serve for the gener al materials of classi- 
fication ; he constructed the extended and accurate map, 
to which the task of making local additions is easy, but 
which forms the necessary and only guide to those who 
would make further admeasurements. It is not that 
there is no more gold in the mine; but in raising his 
own ore, Mr. Say has opened the shafts and galleries, 
pointed out the veins, and indicated, by his example, the 
best manner of working them. He has laid down the 
broad masses of colouring, which, however they may be 
augmented and retouched by the persevering pencil of 
the future artist, must still form the basis, and in very 
numerous cases the perfection, of the picture. Every 
familiar object in these departments, that frequently met 
the eye, but produced a fecling of dissatisfaction because 
no description or place for it was to be found in the wri- 
ters on natural history, received its character from his 
hands. His task was that of Adam, to name the ani- 
mals as they passed before him. 

His modesty at first induced him to attempt few and 
isolated species and departments of small extent; and 
as time gave him experience of his powers he ventured 
farther. A few scattered insects and shells, ascertained 
to be undescribed, with great labour and precaution first 
received their characters and names from him. Next, 
he undertook the Crustacea of the United States, which 
he described and classified. He then extended his labour 
to a larger number of shells, selecting those of the land 
and the fresh waters. Next came the detached and still 
limited groups of the Thysanoure, the Arachnides and 
the Myriapode ; and then he finally entered among the 
vast masses of the true insects. His publications in this 
field of toil principally relate to the Coleoptera, Diptera, 
Hemiptera, Neuroptera and Hymenoptera. His account 
of the Neuroptera is liable to be overlooked from the cir- 
cumstance of its publication in a journal of medicine 
instead of one devoted to natural history. When the 
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late Dr. Godman published the Western Quarterly Re- 
porter, at Cincinnati, Ohio, he was desirous of enriching 
his work with contributions on natural science, and was 
gratified with the receipt of this valuable paper from 
Mr. Say, without which our large and conspicuous in- 
sects of this order would remain undescribed. Our de- 
ceased fellow member had now achieved so much of his 
task that he could afford to be desultory ; and his pieces 
from this period assume a more diversified character. 
His monograph on the genus Cicindela is much admired. 
His share in the history of the two expeditions by Major 
Long, is truly multifarious. Besides the departments 
which he considered peculiarly his own, it embraces, as 
we have already had occasion to observe, a very large 
amount of matter foreign to his ordinary habits of study, 
and requiring a different manner of composition. We 
may here, without extravagance, admire the talents of 
the man, who, in a species of writing which for many 
years it had been his persevering study to avoid, should 
please the public with the fluency and ease of diction, 
which are found in some popular chapters contributed 
by him. Some of the most interesting portions are 
those which describe the manners of the Indians. He 
is the historian of all the facts that were collected in 
those districts which he traversed with a small detach- 
ment of troops under his separate command ; he obtain- 
ed, although not professing philology, the vocabulary of 
the Killisteno language; and on the Expedition to the 
Sources of St. Peter’s River, he made the whole of the 
botanical collections, which afterwards formed the basis 
of a memoir appended by the late Mr. De Schweinitz to 
the published narrative. In fossil zoology, his descrip- 
tion of new species of the Crinoidea is considered highly 
valuable. Some other matter in this department, in 
which America until lately presented such a mass of un- 
known objects, will be found in the catalogue of his pa- 
pers. Our fellow member, Dr. Morton, informs me that 
he was himself induced to undertake the study of the 
New Jersey marl fossils, in consequence of the perusal 
of Mr. Say’s paper treating on that subject, in the Ist 
and 2d volumes of Professor Silliman’s Journal. It 
would seem that his valuable papers on American shells, 
published in the New Harmony Disseminator, and com- 
municated to me by the politeness of Mr. Poulson, are 
in reality very little known to naturalists. Some other 
publications were made by Mr. Say in that periodical ; 
it appearing to have been his first object in this as in 
many other instances, to’ procure a public record of his 
papers in print, so as to establish his claims to the date 
of his discoveries, while at the same time he obtained 
duplicates to transmit to his learned correspondents ; 
leaving it to subsequent times to republish them, and 
thus secure their wider diffusion and more easy access. 
The character of Mr. Say was in every way singu- 
larly fitted for the task which he thus made the business 
of his life. He was gifted with a strong intellect, accu- 
rate powers of observation, vast assiduity, a freedom from 
those unsettled wanderings of the mind which are so 
frequently the bane of genius, and an enthusiastic at- 
tachment to the subject of his studies. Such was the 
ardour of his perseverance, that for a long period he ac- 
tually lived at the academy, sleeping within the walls, 
and only leaving the institution when necessary to ob- 
tain his meals. ‘The hours of refreshment were forgot- 
ten, and sleep unhesitatingly sacrificed, not as an occa- 
sional exertion, but as a permanent and persevering 
habit. His extraordinary power of concentrating his 
industry, had an effect in producing the peculiar style of 
his pieces. The manner of writing in which he most 
delighted, was that of the utmost abridgment of which 
the subject was capable, cutting off every unnecessary 
word. I[t was not that he was incapable of a fluent 
style, for various parts of his writings demonstrate to the 
contrary, such as some of his contributions to the nar- 
rative of the Expedition to the Rocky Mountains; but 
he seemed to think it an injustice to the reader and to 
science to detain men from knowledge with the smallest 
redundancy of language. At the same time, this severe 
judge was far from criticising others with the same rigour 
which he exercised towards himself; and readily forgave 
the luxuriance of style in their works. His own man- 
ner, when he indulged in his beloved brevity, was cer- 
tainly liable to the objection of difficulty to untutored 
readers; but still more, perhaps, to the risk of alarming 
students by its apparent obscurity, than to the reality, as 
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the knowledge which was requisite was always actually 
present, though comprised in few words. — It is unneces- 
sary to add, that to some profound naturalists this abridg- 
ed style is a recommendation. 

In philosophy he was an advocate for that doctrine 
which attached exclusive importance to the evidence of 
the senses. Fact alone was the object which he thought 
worthy of his researches. Chains of reasoning on gene- 
ral principles he thought so frequently fallacious, as to 
constitute an employment for the human intellect of 
secondary and even doubtful utility. We will not here 
stop to discuss this celebrated opinion. The influence 
which it has exerted through the minds of Mr. Say and 
others has contributed sensibly, within the city of Phila- 
delphia, to stimulate our youth to the pursuit of science 
in preference to that of literature. It cannot therefore 
be considered as acting injuriously to this academy, 
which should be considered as a great school of observa- 
tion and inductive science. 

The natural temper of our deceased member was one 
of the most amiable ever met with. ‘The phrase was 
frequent in the mouths of his intimates, that “ it was 
impossible to quarrel with him.” His great respect for 
his parents, and his compliance with their wishes, have 
been already mentioned. He was repaid, notwithstand- 
ing his retired life and his exclusive devotion to science, 
by a singular strength of attachment on the part of his 
friends; and we have already spoken of the confidence 
of Mr. Maclure. His modesty was so retiring, and the 
wish which he frequently expressed “to save trouble” 
to others so great, that to men in the habit of living 
much in the world they might perhaps appear incredible. 
The contrast of these with the manners of the times 
was occasionally so remarkable as almost to amount to 
eccentricity and satire. 

To those who have not seen him, it may be interest- 
ing to add, that he was tall, muscular, but spare, appa- 
rently endowed, before his health was injured by repeated 
illness, with considerable strength. This enabled him 
better to struggle with the fatigues of toilsome journeys 
and the wasting inactivity of study. His complexion 
was dark, with black hair. The best likeness of him is 
a small one, by Mr. Wood, in the possession of his 
family. 

In closing an account of the life of our deceased 
founder, it seems consonant with the spirit of our insti- 
tution to make but little comment. The fact and truth 
of which it is our habit to be in search, shine with as 
much clearness and instruction in the contemplation of 
a life passed in the augmentation of natural science, as 
they do in any other department of knowledge. The 
institution which is now lamenting his death, is in a 
great measure the work of his hands. We can say, as 
was written. of the architect of a splendid temple, “Si 
monumenta quiris, circumspice.” i 

—-—_ 
EXCERPTS. 

The body charms, because the soul is seen: 

Hence men are often captives of a face, 

They know not why, of no peculiar grace: 

Some forms, though bright, no mortal man can bear: 

Some, none resist though not exceeding fair. 

Young. 

No man should be so much taken up in the search of 
truth, as thereby to neglect the more necessary duties of 
active life; for after all is done, it is action only that 
gives a true value and commendation to virtue.— Cicero. 


Married Life-—A great proportion of the wretched- 
ness which so often embitters married life, I am_per- 
suaded, has originated in the negligence of trifles. 
Connubial happiness is a thing of too fine a texture to 
be roughly handled—it is a delicate flower which indif- 
ference will chill and suspicion blast—it is a sensitive 
plant which will not even bear the touch of unkindness. 
It must be watered with the showers of tender affection, 
expanded with the glow of attention, and guarded by 
the impregnable barrier of unshaken confidence—thus 
matured, it will bloom with fragrance in every season of 
life, and relieve even the loneliness of declining years.— 
Mrs. Sproat’s Family Lectures. 

Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but virtue con- 
soles us even in our pains,— Cowper. 
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Author of “ The Life of Canova,” ** Memoirs of Josephine,” &c 


Introduction. 

The following excellent Memoir of the Christian 
Classic of English literature forms the introductory 
volume to a complete edition of the works of Cowper 
now in progress in London. The American reader is 
familiar with the popular style of the writer, whose Life 
of Josephine, reprinted in Harpers’ Family Library, has 
been so generally read and approved. 

After all that has been written respecting Cowper, it 
may appear a bold undertaking to attempt another me- 
moir; but in this our author has happily succeeded, by 
condensing the entire materials of others and correcting 


their mistakes, thus forming a plain narrative divested of 


disquisitions on his religious state, or the mystery cast 
over some scenes of his life by Hayley, which have ren- 
dered previous biographies tedious or unsatisfactory to 
the general reader. We have therefore great pleasure in 
presenting in our columns a memoir of such interest and 
of so much general information. The volumes when 
completed are designed to present the most complete life 
and edition of the works of Cowper yet before the public. 
—<— 
AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

It is not a little extraordinary, that while the task of 
illustrating the literature of the past, has been graced by 
many eminent names of the present age, the writings of 
the first Christian classic since the days of Milton, have 
been hitherto overlooked. ‘The Letters and Poems of 
Cowper have continued to be published, not only with- 
out those explanations which circumstances had rendered 
necessary, and with little regard to uniformity, but 
unaccompanied even by any extended, yet generally 
accessible account of the author. In these volumes, 
comprising the Life, and an illustrated edition of the 
collected works of the “great poet of the Cross,’ the 
editor has endeavoured to supply this omission. ‘Though 
disposed to rest his chief claim to favour, on the useful- 
ness of a design so favourable to the promotion of taste, 
virtue, and of religion, he is, at the same time, not 
conscious of having shunned any exertion, omitted any 
care, or neglected any research, which might conduce to 
the perfection, as well as the utility of his labours. 

The memorr, it is hoped, occupies a due position 
between the diffuse generalities of Hayley’s voluminous 
narrative, and that numerous class of meagre biographies 
usually appended to the works,—both hitherto, though 
for opposite reasons, very inadequate descriptions of a 
life, simply led indeed, but deeply interesting in its 
moral applications and intellectual vicissitudes. The 
peculiar and awful characteristics of the subject,—Cow- 
per’s mental afflictions—the nature of his faith—the re- 
ligious temper and state of his mind, are now, it is hoped, 
exhibited in a just light, being tried, apart both from in- 
discriminate eulogy and unfeeling censure, by the great 
tests of practical example and Scripture precept. ‘T'o 
regard such topics in a case of great moral authority, as 
at once affecting and sacred, appeared to be the only me- 
thod of humanely dealing with a spirit oppressed by its 
own sensibilities, and of vindicating religion from the 
thoughtless aspersion of causing these sorrows. The 
explanation and defence are founded on the sufferer’s 
own confessions ; and had it not appeared a duty equally 
useful and practicable here to reconcile friends, and to 
silence enemies, the editor would not have ventured on 
his present undertaking. 

—>— 


Wirtram Cowper, the poet of religion and the do- 
mestic affections, was born on the 26th or, by old style, as 




















some date, on the 15th of 
stead, a village in Hertfordshire. His birth was not with- 
out distinction, since, by immediate descent, it allied him 
to nobility, while the respectable rank of his ancestors 
has been traced to a remote period. 

The family, originally of Sussex, is honourably men- 
tioned so early as the reign of the fourth Edward; and 
subsequently, at different times, appears from the roll to 
have given several sherifls to London. In 1641, the re- 
presentative of the name, Sir William Cowper, also a 
pious man and a lover of the muses, as the monument 
and epitaph prove, which he placed over the remains of 
the venerable Hooker, received knighthood from the hand 
of Charles the First.* In the succeeding century, two 
of the nearest relatives of our author attained seats in 
the house of peers. Spencer Cowper, his grandfather, 
who died in 1728, held, by special licence of the crown, 
the joint offices of chief-justice of the palatinate of Chester, 
and judge in the common pleas; while his grandunele, 
elder brother of the preceding, was William, first Earl 
Cowper, and Lord High Chancellor of England at the 
Union. His father, the second son of the Judge, by a 
first marriage with Dame Judith Pennington, was the 
Reverend John Cowper, D. D. of Oxford, one of the 
royal chaplains to George the Second, and rector of Berk- 
hampstead. 

The maternal lineage of Cowper, if not so directly 
connected with dignified rank as his paternal ancestry, 
has been referred to a source still more illustrious. His 
mother was Anne, daughter of Roger Donne of Ludham 
Hall, in the county of Norfolk. There the family had 
been settled for centuries before, and the property yet re- 
mains in lineal possession. We learn, however, from 
Walton’s Life of Dr. Donne—a statement corroborated 
by the letters of our author himself—that his progenitors 
in this line were originally of Wales. It is added, that 
through collateral descent from the Mowbrays and How- 
ards, in four different branches, they claimed a royal 
founder in the person of Henry the Third. 

Biographers have urged these enquiries probably as far 
as they could well go; yet even kingly descent can add 
nothing to the respect or reputation due to the author of 
the Task. Such pretensions, too, would seem doubly 
vain, if insisted upon in favour of one who, so far from 
courting worldly honours, would have withdrawn himself 
from the merely temporal distinctions of talent itself,— 


Content, if all sequester’d he might raise 

A monitor’s, though not a poet’s praise ; 

And, while he taught an art too little known— 
To close life wisely—might not waste his own. 


And there is cause for gratulation, and of high encou- 
ragement, in the reflection, that virtue thus occupied has 
achieved for the votary of heaven an earthly renown far 
surpassing all the conventional eminence to which rank, 
or wealth, or power can elevate. Not, however, that 
Cowper is to be understood as having been insensible to 
the advantages of honourable birth. On the contrary, 
he frequently recurs with satisfaction to the details now 
given, and shows evidently that he had bestowed no small 
research on the subject of family connection. But this 


* It may gratify the reader to find this epitaph inserted 
here, connected as it is with the history of the poet. 
Hooker died in 1600, and his dust remained long undis- 
tinguished, until Sir William Cowper raised the present 
monument of white marble over his grave, in Bome 
Church, Kent. 

Though nothing can be spoke worthy his fame, 

Or the remembrance of that precious name, 

Judicious Hooker! though this cost be spent 

On him, that hath a lasting monument 

In his own books; yet ought we to express, 

If not his worth, yet our respectfulness. 

Church ceremonies he maintain’d ; then why 

Without all ceremony should he die? 

Was it because his life and death should be 

Both equal patterns of humility? 

Or that, perhaps, this only glorious one 

Was above all, to ask—why had he none? 

Yet he, that lay so long obscurely low, 

Doth now preferr’d to greater honours go. 

Ambitious men, learn hence to be more wise— 

Humility is the true way to rise : 

And God, in me, this lesson did inspire— 

I bid this humble man, “ Friend, sit up higher!” 
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distinction, like every other possession, he esteemed chiefly 
as calculated to awaken fresh gratitude to the Giver of all 
good. Often and fervently does he thank God for the 
refined friendships he thence enjoyed—for the pure tastes 
he had thus been early led to cultivate—and for the wider 
influence which religious example might by this means 
exercise. But in no view is he ever inclined to regard 
his claims to high descent as a matter of pride. In writ- 
ing to a youthful relative, for instance, he thus expresses 
himself: “ My dear Johnny,—the long muster-roll of my 
great and small ancestors, I signed and dated, and sent 
up to Mr. Bluemantle on Monday, according to your de- 
sire. Such a pompous aflair drawn out for my sake, re- 
minds me of the old fable of a mountain in parturition, 
and a mouse the produce. Rest undisturbed, say I, their 
lordly, ducal, and royal dust! Had they left me some- 
thing handsome, I should have respected them more. But 
perhaps they did not know that such a one as I should 
have the honour to be numbered among their descendants. 
Well! I have a little bookseller that makes me some 
amends for their deficiency.” Resuming, however, his 
habitual seriousness of purpose, he hastens, in the con- 
clusion of the same epistle, to impress upon his young 
kinsman the true and valuable end of enquiries into the 
history of our forefathers, as teaching the superiority of 
virtue and talent over greatness, and the duty of forming 
our own life by the example of theirs, “ What you say 
of your determined resolution, with God’s help, to take 
up the cross and despise the shame, gives us all real plea- 
sure. In our pedigree is found one at least who did it 
before you. Do you the like, and you will meet him in 
heaven as sure as the Scripture is the word of God.” 
This refers to Dr. Donne, the celebrated satirist, and 
Dean of St. Paul’s, whom Cowper delighted to reckon 
among his maternal relatives; thus dating the poctical 
reputation of his family from the sixteenth century. The 
“pious dean,” as is well known, was exposed to much 
distress on account of having abjured, in early life, the 
catholic faith, the belief of all his friends ; and afterwards, 
at an advanced age, suffered neither infirmity, nor pover- 
ty, to interrupt the most exemplary discharge of his duty, 
or to shake his integrity.* 

In the same spirit of religious humility, and noble dis- 
regard of all distinctions not founded on native qualities 
and personal goodness, Cowper frequently alluded, with 
great complacency, to his supposed relationship to ano- 
ther witness for the truth, a William Cowper likewise, 
who, though eventually raised to the see of Galloway, in 
his native country of Scotland, has left on record the 
following single hearted narrative of his situation at the 
age of sixteen :—* Having passed my course in Sainte 
Andrews, I returned to my friends in Edinburgh. I was 
persuaded by them to enter into sundrie sorts of life I 
liked not,—for my heart still inclined to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. Whereupon I resolved to go into 
England, where I clearly perceived the Lord going before, 
and providing for me at Hoddesden, within eighteen miles 
of London. My mean fortune which I had being all 
spent (I speak it to his praise who cared for me) in that 
place, that same day was I desired by our kind country- 
man Maister Guthrie, to help him in the teaching of a 
school.” 

This connection of the poet with Scotland we have 
vainly endeavoured to establish, or at least to trace. It 
appears to have subsisted through the Kentish branch of 
the family, whence the poet was more immediately de- 
scended, and which is said to have originated with an 
adventurer from the north, who removed in humble cir- 
cumstances, but subsequently acquiring property, inter- 
married with his namesakes of Sussex. Hayley con- 
siders it not improbable that the bishop of Galloway, and 
the Sir William, mentioned above as Hooker’s admirer, 


* See Walton’s Life of Donne. 

+ Bishop Cowper died in 1619, and his works, which 
were published ten years after his death, in one volume 
folio, show him to have been a man beth of a pious and 
accomplished mind. ‘These compositions consist of se- 
parate religious dissertations, dedicated to King James I, 
to his queen, and his son, Prince Henry. Besides these 
illustrious personages, be appears to have been familiar 
with the celebrated characters of the time, and is espe- 
cially mentioned by Drummond of Hawthornden. See 
Fuller’s Abel Redivivus, Hayley’s Life of Cowper, and 
Irvine’s Lives of the Scotish Poets. 








were related. Cowper himself, however, conceived that 
his Scotish ancestors had migrated from the county of 
Fife, where he believed they once held considerable pos- 
sessions. On the whole, then, though there seems no 
question as to the fact of a tradition being current in the 
family, and willingly entertained by Cowper himself, of 
this northern extraction, the real circumstances of his re- 
lation with Scotland had long been forgotten, and cannot 
now be recovered. 

The infancy of the future poet suffered under those 
incipient maladies, both of mental and bodily constitu- 
tion, which rendered so large a portion of his after exist- 
ence a sad alternation of gloom and precarious sun- 
shine : 


Wretch even then—life’s journey just begun. 


Yet might it be supposed that his childhood had been 
gladdened by an unusual share of early enjoyment, since 
its tenderest associations are found abiding bright and 
permanent after fifty years of disappointment and sore 
affliction. The happiness of our first youth is indeed 
an ordinary, yet ever sweet delusion, whose fair record 


Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 


But to this season in Cowper’s life there attached a 
melancholy and peculiar interest, imprinting on_ his 
young heart the memory of joys never known again. 
His home in the rectory of Berkhampstead appears to 
have been the abode of perfect domestic happiness. His 
parents, tenderly attached to each other, seem to have 
experienced, during their union, but one cause of inquie- 
tude, in the delicate health of their children; of whom, 
seven in number, three sons and four daughters, only the 
eldest, William, and his youngest brother, survived to 
maturity. But, above all, Cowper’s first years were so- 
laced by a mother’s care—and a mother, too, eminently 
qualified faithfully and tenderly to discharge the duties 
of that parent whose temper, diligence, and taste, so 
greatly conduce to form the future character, while they 
so entirely constitute the present happiness of her off- 
spring. ‘To perfect purity of conduct, Mrs, Cowper is 
said to have united singular sweetness of disposition, 
and that gentle firmness of purpose which, while it at- 
tracts by love, impresses also with respect. 


All this, and more endearing still than all, 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no gall, 
Adds joy to duty—makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may. 


This accomplished and excellent woman, who, to borrow 
the comprehensive tribute which still inscribes her mon- 
ument, had lived 


The best of mothers and the kindest wife, 


died in childbed at the early age of thirty-four, on the 
13th of November, 1737. Her interesting son was thus 
left an orphan on completing his sixth year.* 

The premature loss of such a guardian is a misfortune 


strengthening attentions of maternal watchfulness, and 
the quiet of home enjoyments. When this first visitation 
then is considered in its immediate effects upon a mind 
so constituted, but more particularly in the consequences 
thus occasioned by removal from all on whose sympathy 
he could repose, it may reasonably be assumed, as a main 
cause, if not in originating, at least in keeping awake 
those morbid sensibilities, which, growing with his 
growth, troubled at length the entire current of thought. 
A temper of this cast, that it may acquire fortitude, and 
learn to regulate its affections, especially requires in early 
life a support and guidance in the attachment of those 
around. Nor do we here lay too much stress on the 
feelings of a child, whether regarded in themselves or in 
the inferences to be thence adduced. His own repeated 
and melancholy confession is explicit as to the depth of 
his sorrow on the infliction of the calamity; while we 
know that events prolonged the impression of this re- 
gret to more considerate years, 


My mother! when I learn’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 

I heard the bells toll’d on thy burial day ; 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learn’d at last submission to my lot; 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 


It is the more imperative upon a biographer who 
would do justice to the moral applications of his subject, 
early and accurately to trace in their progress those ex- 
ternal circumstances which may have conspired to the 
mental aberration of Cowper, that by erring or biassed 
judgment it is frequently ascribed to religion. Among 
these circumstances, his numerous letters furnish the 
strongest evidence that we are to rank the immediate 
effects and the consequences of his mother’s death. The 
affecting and exquisitely beautiful poem now quoted ex- 
pressed the genuine feelings of his heart, —feelings which 
had cherished the memory of her tenderness, and even 
of her very lmeaments, with such fidelity, that after the 
lapse of half a century, the recollections of infancy could 
discern through the tears of age the resemblance of a 
portrait. “Iam delighted,” writes the poet, “ with Mrs. 
Bodham’s kindness in giving me the only picture of my 
mother that is to be found, I suppose, in all the world. 
[ had rather possess it than the richest jewel in the British 
crown, for I loved her with an affection that her death, 
fifty-two years since, has not in the least abated. I re- 
member her, too, young as I was when she died, weil 
enough to know, that it is a very exact likeness of her, 
and as such is to me invaluable. Every body loved her, 
and with an amiable character so impressed upon her 
features, every body was sure to do so.” Writing to the 
lady who had sent this valued gift, he says, “ Every 
creature that bears an affinity to my mother is dear to 
me; and you, the daughter of her brother, are but one 





rarely, if ever, to be fully repaired. But, on feelings like 
Cowper’s, and circumstanced as he was, the bereavement | 
fell in all its unmitigated bitterness. From earliest child-| 
hood, affectionate, yet timid and sensitive to an extreme | 


degree, he stood peculiarly in need of the soothing and 


*Cowper’s mother lies interred in the chancel of the 
parish church of Berkhampstead. On her monument 
are the following lines, written by her niece, afterwards 
Lady Walsingham : 

Here lies, in early age bereft of life, 

The best of mothers and the kindest wife, 

Who neither knew nor practised any art, 

Secure in all she wish’d—her husband’s heart ; 

Her love to him, still prevalent in death, 

Pray’d Heaven to bless him with her latest breath. 

Still was she studious never to offend, 

And glad of an uccasion to commend. 

With ease would pardon injuries received, 

Nor e’er was cheerful when another grieved. 

Despising state, with her own Jot content, 

Enjoy’d the comforts of a life well spent ; 

Resign'd, when Heaven demanded back her breath— 

Her mind heroic ’mid the pangs of death. 
Whoe’er thou art that dost this tomb draw near, 

O stay a while, and shed a friendly tear; 


remove distant from her. I love you, therefore, and love 
you much, both for her sake and for your own. The 
world could not have furnished you with a present sv 
acceptable to me, as the picture which you have so 
kindly sent me. I received it the night before last, and 
viewed it with a trepidation of nerves and spirits akin to 
what I should have felt had the dear original presented 
herself to my embraces. I kissed it, and hung it where 
it is the last object that I see at night, and of course the 
first on which [ open my eyes in the morning. She died 
when I completed my sixth year, yet I remember her 
well, and am an ocular witness to the great fidelity of 
the copy. I remembcr, too, a multitude of the maternal 
tendernesses which [ received from her, and which have 
endeared her memory to me beyond expression.” One 
other quotation from the poet’s Private Correspondence 
may suffice on this subject: “I have lately,” says he, 
writing to Mrs. King, “ received from a female cousin of 
mine residing in Norfolk, whom I have not seen these 
five-and-thirty years, a picture of my own mother. She 
died when I wanted two days of being six years old; 
yet I remember her perfectly, find the picture a strong 
likeness of her, and because her memory has been ever 
precious to me, have written a poem on the receipt of it ; 
a poem which, one excepted, I had more pleasure in 
writing than any that I ever wrote. That one was 





These lines, though weak, are, as herself, sincere. 
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